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Social Reconstruction 
<TT. 


Solidaric Capital and the Dependent Worker. 
“Existing conditions will, beyond all doubt, al- 
wys render a certain amount of production by 
mcentrated capital unavoidable. This fact alone 
puld make it necessary for a, correspondingly 
eat number of workers to perform hired labor. 
addition there are workers, who lack fore- 
ht, enterprise and thrift. These deficiencies 
ake it impossible for them to carry on inde- 
dently ; but they do not deprive them of the 
kht to earn a sufficient income by their labor, 
long as they are willing to give in return a 
an’s full measure of work. On the other hand, 
eir dependence on capital is so great that abuse 
to a selfish minded producer, only too natural 
ad is only too easily practiced. . This tendency 
uposes on society a grave social responsibility. 
ociety must see to it that in these instances the 
ww of labor and of a fair wage is not violated. 


‘Comparing the dependence of the middle class 
-oducer on capital with that of the hired 
orker, it will be discovered to be infinitesimal, 
seve all if the comparison takes the unskilled 
borer into account. The capitalist holds his 
‘ture well-being in the hollow of his hand. 


To begin with the dependent craftsman. The 
<illed workers are, as a rule, well paid, at least 
- present and-thanks to the strength which 
»mes to them through the unions. If it were 
ot for a false social standard, which measures 
cial standing by the clothes a man wears, many 
‘man employed in an office would have substan- 
al reasons to envy these workers. As a rule 
1ey are well organized; but alas, they not in- 
equently prove that they too have imbibed the 
Ise, selfish spirit, either by the excessive 
ad unreasonable demands made by them, or 
me gross carelessness, of which the consumers 
ave just reason to complain. Solidarism warns 
m that a social wage must not be confounded 
an excessive wage. It also reminds them 
e important truth that labor has social du- 
and that not the least of these duties is the 
wards their poorer brethren. The fact is 
heretofore skilled labor has not taken suf- 
notice of the suffering of the unskilled 
- of skilled workers dependent on 
of capital to employ them, is ex- 
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cessive. Unlike the journeymen of old, they are 
not only temporarily working for others; they 
are kept in a state of dependence imtentionally 
and perpetually, and this without necessity. They 
remain dependent workers for the sole reason 
that their own masters seek to prevent their ad- 
vancement to independence. Such action is 
caused by the prevailing selfish spirit, which 
stimulates masters to employ a maximum of 
hired helpers and apprentices, in order to reap a 
maximum of profit. This desire for profit .and 
production at the lowest possible cost impels 
them to disregard all social rights and aspirations 
of the craftsmen employed by them. They for- 
get that they deny to these workers the very 
right to which they incessantly appeal in their 
own behalf, and on which their own prosperity 
rests. 


Prosperity, similar to that enjoyed by the 
skilled workers, is not the happy lot of the un- 
skilled workers. ‘They have justly been called 
the poorest of the poor. Their number is al- 
ways more than plentiful. For. that reason the 
niodern capitalist, who has learned to consider 
labor a commodity akin to raw material, and sees. 
in it nothing higher than an element figuring 1m 
the process of production, seeks to buy labor at 
the lowest price possible, irrespective of whether | 
or not the worker may suffer or starve in conse- 
quence. What else is accident insurance for 
workers, a sheer necessity under modern condi- 
tions, if not an open confession that the em- 
ployer does not properly care for his men? Health 
insurance, especially insurance providing against 
the risks of occupational disease, gives evidence 
of unsanitary conditions existing in shops and 
factories, the use of poisonous substances, or of 
long drawn out hours of labor and excessive 
speeding up of work at the risk of the workers’ 
safety and health. Old age pensions accuse mod- 
ern avarice of underpaying workers. Let us but 
hint at other evils, such as those connected with 
denying working girls a living wage. 

It is clear then that the employer has forgotten 
man’s dignity, that labor is dignified by the man 
who works, and that by his labor the worker 
must accomplish a Divinely ordained task. Liber- 
alism has taught the employer to forget these 


truths and the duties implied. A solidaric spirit 


solemnly upholds the doctrine that every man 
has the duty to sustain life, as long as that can 
be accomplished by ordinary means. In conse- 
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quence, no man has the right to sell his capacity 
to labor, if a living depends on it, below a cer- 
tain price, and consequently no man has the right 
to abuse his fellow man by underpaying him, and 
by thus making it impossible for him to accom- 
plish his duty. 

This does not mean, however, that the worker 
has merely the right to a wage which would per- 
mit him to keep alive and in clothes. Not the 
least of the means through which civilization pro- 
gresses is the co-operation the workingman gives. 
Civilization is the fruit of his labor; and every co- 


_ worker has a right to this fruit of his labor. It 


fcllows, therefore, that the laborer has a right to 


a moderate enjoyment of the products of ad-: 


vancement of civilization, socially accomplished. 
If, therefore, social conditions make it impossible 
for a great many men to enjoy this comfort, ex- 
cept by working for an employer, the latter owes 
them a wage which will permit them to realize 
their just desires. Of course, we refer here only 
to the able-bodied and willing worker. Unwilling 
workers do not satisfy their social duty, and can- 
not appeal to society’s duty towards them. If, how- 
ever, defectiveness prevents a man from giving a 
full day’s work, the employer may reward him ac- 
cording to his merits, and for the rest society at 
large must shoulder the remaining burden, the help 
to be extended such a one. : 


We demanded a fair wage for all workers. It 
is plain that the standard may be quite different 
for each country and its particular civilization. 
Frequently the question is raised, whether or not 
a fair- wage is equivalent to a family wage. The 
common consensus of opinion not only affirms 
this query, but also gives a ready answer to the 
question, when is a wage fair. Since in our days 
the common people are not, as a rule, spoiled by 


_ excessive comfort, they know only too well when 


a family is poor, or when it cannot live acccord- 
ing to what they consider the national standard 
of comfort. As a rule they place the standard of 
national prosperity too low, forgetting the wise 
observation of the great social Pope, Leo XIII., 
who teaches that a workingman, to be prosperous, 
should be able to acquire a small home for him- 
and lay aside some money for times of 
old age. Asa reason for this demand 


Co 


| of all, it is a question whether i 


s the Gi Pe ert oe working peo- — 


With all due respect to those who induce mu& 
nicipalities to build workingmen’s ‘homes, 
which, no doubt, are a necessity for the time be+ 
ing, let it be said: it should not be necessary to 
undertake them. But would they be built, if the 
workers were really overpaid? Even the em= 
ployers, who complain of excessive wages, find 
it necessary to build such homes. Will they 
tell us that no necessity exists for doing sof 
Are such homes meant to be capitalistic strong= 
holds merely? Many nations have introduced 
compulsory workingmen’s insurance. They were 
the one alternative as against the other, that of 
the workers demanding higher wages from the 
employers of labor. Perhaps it would be un- 
charitable to suspect the authorities of having 
chosen this alternative, since they had neither 
the courage nor the willingness to impose the 
burden directly on a class politically as power- 
ful as the capitalistic class is. Their Co’ 
however, is far from constituting an ideal sys- 
tem. Insurance constantly and exasperatingly re- 
minds the worker of the fact that he is adel 
paid, and that the authorities seemingly have 
not the courage, or the power, or the will, tc 
correct a capitalistic abuse. 


The family wage was previously mentioned. 
Such a wage is one which is sufficient to sup 
port the average family in frugal comfort. Thi: 
wage is demanded by human nature. God cre 
ated man for family life. Nations contimue te 
exist through the family, which, in consequence. 
is properly called the cell of the political body 
These cells insure to it growth and health, a: 
do the cells of the human body to that organism 
The employer himself depends on the family fot! 
his future workers. Of late it has been hel 
that the employer is rather bound to pay eacl 
worker in accordance with the actual number c 
members in his family. We can but praise en 
ployers, who can and are willing to accomplis 
this. Beyond this commendation solidarism cz 
hardly venture to go. The soundness of the ¢ 
mand of a family wage is quite evident; any a 
ditional: demand seems rather doubtful. — 


to carry out such 


le owners. Such a system would exert un- 
oidable evil effects on production. Wherever 
ch effects can be avoided, solidarism desires a 
duction of capitalistic enterprise. ‘Thus, for in- 
ance, the modern banks loan the workingman’s 
‘oney to the producer, and the profit, which 
bth bank and producer make, must be paid for 

the consumer. It is for this reason we 
eartily endorse co-operative banks. The worker 
pnsiders them his own, and is filled with the 
tisfying spirit of independence. They are man- 
red in his own interest. Beside receiving in re- 
urn a fair rate of interest, the worker knows his 
upital is being used where, at least indirectly, 

results in a benefit to himself. We hope to 
ee the day when these banks shall be strong and 
wumerous enough to not only cheapen the rent 
f workingmen’s houses, or to enable workers 
» build their own homes, but to put them into a 
josition to acquire the ownership of public utili- 
ses, and to operate them with the aid of wage- 
rorkers, since these banks are arranged, not for 
rofit, but for social purposes. In other words, 
eposits should and can be used for social ad- 
lancement rather than for pecuniary considera- 
‘ons. Thus ultimately the benefit derived from 
he worker’s savings will, in a large measure, re- 
ert to the poorer classes, insuring to the labor- 
| a greater measure of prosperity. 


othing prevents solidarism from strongly ad- 
earns partial management of industries by the 
rkers. That is, limited co-operation of the 
kers in those affairs of the industry which 
lirectly concern them, and which do not inter- 
ere with concentration and efficiency. By joint 
ommittees, equally composed in number or vote 
) workers and representatives of the adminis- 
ation, they may determine, for instance, such 
natters as wages, conditions and hours of work. 
ch committees foster the solidaric spirit of 
fidence and mutual interest. Thus they be- 
ior r of great usefulness for the benefit 

the industry no less than for the body of work- 


that limited co-operation may be eas- 
plished and operate effectively, it is of 
cg aes that the workers should or- 
Although such organizations have a 
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similar to that of craft pores or | 
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in society. Above all they would benefit the 
workers in those various ways observed by the 
guilds of old which were rarely fighting bodies, 
but chiefly concerned themselves with internal 
affairs, the requirements of those of their mem- 
bers who were in need. The worker prefers to 
be helped by members of his own class. The 
very thought of being able to so help is consol- 
ing to him. Is all this only a dream? Yes, as 
long as the workers refuse to absorb the solidaric 
spirit. They stand in need of it as badly as the 
employers. But nothing is impossible to these 
organizations, if in them, and in society, there 
lives the life-giving spirit of solidarism and of 
common social interest. 


* * 


At last we have come to the end of our long 
ramble through the widespread fields of social 
and economic endeavor. Even at that, we did 
mot linger over details. Our study sought for 
the root evil, its cause and remedy. We discov- 
ered throughout that ultimately the cause of all 
social evils is found in a spirit which revolts 


‘against the laws of nature and the Gospel of the 


Savior. The spirit of humility, which is the 
foundation of the Christian code of life, has been 
superseded by a proud spirit of the selfish Ego, 
by a spirit, which rebels against God’s law and 
seeks self, a spirit which for the same selfish rea- 
sons has even dared to deny the eternal truths 


‘of the existence of a God and of the immortality 


of the soul. Upon these ruins selfishness has 
built an injurious economic and social system, 


‘and perverted the true relations among men, as 


well as those among groups of men and nations. 
It is not enough merely to ameliorate the evi! 
consequences. If we do not wish to see them 
replaced by what would probably be worse sys- 
tems, if we wish to escape ruin, we must above 
afl and in all humility reject the spirit of nega- 
tion and of pride; we must free ourselves from 


the baneful spirit of selfishness,.and must seek 


once more Dioner values than material Prosper: 
ity. a i 
In no other manner can we return to the bless- 


_ ings of the social Gospel; while by such reform 


we shall learn to place duty, s social duty, at the 
a ue not above, right. y ee of the soul 
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Luxury and Advertising 

The purpose of advertising is to increase sales. 
The advertiser, well trained in the art of phy- 
chological appeal and thoroughly familiar with 
human foibles, lures men into purchasing things 
which without such artificial stimulation they 
would not think of buying. Frequently he 
arouses new wants of a fictitious nature. Exist- 
ing legitimate needs he stimulates to excess in 
order to create an increased demand for the 
wares he is recommending. It may be said that 
the function of the advertiser is to whip up trade. 
The result of such insistent invitation to buying 
quite often is a veritable orgy of spending. Men 
are unable to resist the subtle and’ insidious ap- 
peal of the advertisement and purchase com- 
modities for which there is no real need. Thus 
they are induced to exceed their budget and come 
to a point where they are unable to satisfy their 
real wants. 

It is far from being an exaggeration when Mr. 
Stuart Chase says: “Advertising might be termed 
the big brother of most of the forms of illth 
detailed in the last chapter. It is the lifeblood 
ot quackery and the patent medicine industry. 
it enters largely into the output of super luxuries, 
fashions and commercialized recreation.” (The 
Tragedy of Waste.) Artificial stimulation re- 
sulting in excessive buying is the effect of ad- 
vertising. Dr. E. Lyttleton well describes the 
situation in the following passage: “But what 
of the luxuries—alcohol, chocolate, tobacco, hair- 


wash, and a thousand other articles, which every-. 


body knows have been bought to excess for the 
last hundred years? When our commercial 
magnates get together, the phrase ‘Good for 
trade’ is never challenged. In other words, it 
is taken as a sacrosanct axiom of civilized life 
that so long as things are brisk or are humming 
all the problems of our social and international 
relations are being solved; that if money is cir- 
culating fast enough, the day of redemption is 
nigh at hand; that it matters nothing what we 
buy so long as we keep on buying something. 
The principle thus baldly stated may be con- 
demned as midsummer madness; but let us note 
that the more the practice of advertising spreads, 
the more obviously this mad principle is at the 
bottom of it. Purveyors of articles which are 
already consumed to a terrible excess are ap- 


parently straining every nerve to cajole the pub- 


lic to consume more of them.” (The Economic 
and Social Effects of Modern Advertising, in 
The Hibbert Journal, April, 1925.) 

For we must not forget that the modern ad- 
vertisement passes far beyond the limit of neces- 
sary information; it adopts the tone of persua- 
sion and coaxing and does not shrink from mis- 
leading overstatement. Those who speak of the 


educative value of modern advertising are blink- . 


ing the facts. It is quite true that advertising 
could be made an educational agency training the 


public benefit of advertising is that it creates 


public to discerning buying. But, as a matter ¢ 
fact, that is simply not the case. As it 1s 1 
serves purely commercial ends and is not ani 
mated by ethical considerations or social me 
tives. 

The “Truth in Advertising’ movement wa 
badly needed. Though it is to be hailed as_ 
step in the right direction, it has not made an, 
considerable progress. It may have, eliminate 
deliberate and boldfaced lying, but beyond tha 
it has achieved nothing. As long as the essen 
tial aim of advertising is puffing your own good 
it is hard to see where the ethical factor come 
in. The sense of values of the modern adver 
tiser is not such that he could become a whole 
some moral influence. ‘The disastrous social 0 
moral effects of the wares for which he tries t 
get a market do not greatly concern him. No 
that he is directly unscrupulous, but he has n 
appreciation of these things. That by his ad 
vertising he may cater to vanity, sensuality, lux 
uriousness, snobbishness and social disconten 
does not enter into his mental horizon. 


The extent of modern advertising is enormous 
The figures in connection with it computed b: 
Mr. Edward Bok stagger the imagination: Ove 
a billion and a quarter dollars, involving, at a: 
average wage of $2000, the labor power, direct an 
indirect, of upwards of 699,000 workers. To giv 
one concrete detail we mention the followings 
item: The Wrigley chewing gum electric sigi 
at Times Square, New York, consumed $198,001 
worth of current a year. It is plain that suel 
extravagance cannot be socially beneficial. I 
must be written down as waste. It is equalh 
plain that the public has to pay the cost of thi 
excessive advertising. Very calm and moderat 
is the verdict of Dr. Charles S$. Devas in thi 
matter. It reads: “Apart from any dishonesty 
there is great waste in the advertising, the can 
vassing, the employment of travellers and agen 
cies needed for modern business. Many intelli 
gent men are wholly occupied in inducing peo 
ple to buy from one firm rather than another 
and a manufacturer of sewing machines coul 
declare that it took more to sell them than t 
make them.” (Political Economy.) ; 


Mr. Earnest Elmo Calkins makes an attemp 
to defend modern advertising and to prove it 
social benefits. Of course, he condemns he 
ot its excrescences and wasteful methods, but o: 
the whole regards it as necessary and useful. Hi 
argument, however, is vitiated because he f 
to introduce ethical considerations. His 
tcrions are quantitative, not qualitative. He 
rives at the following conclusion: “The ac 


rapid interchange of commodities and mot 
producing what we know as ‘good times,’ 
by effective distribution, brings within easy ¢ 
cess and at easy prices the vast number of a1 
ticles with which we live and which make lif 
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ss difficult, smoother, more restful, more effi- 
ent, and more worth-while.” (The Truth About 
dvertising, in The Atlantic Monthly, May, 1926.) 


|The moralist will not accept this argument as 
‘nclusive but will ask the further question, 
nether such rapid interchange of commodities 
1d money is actually desirable, and whether. the 
»ods thus made accessible really enhance life 
id make for genuine human happiness. ‘The 
ercantile point of view is not the ultimately de- 
sive one in this question, which has important 
ud far-reaching moral implications. It may be 
rrfectly true that as a consequence of advertis- 
g more bread, more milk, more cheese, more 
anges, more soap, more cosmetics, more paint, 
ore ice cream, more candy, more meat, more tooth- 
iste, more raisins, more chewing gum, more 
Ik, more suspenders, more belts are used, but 
€ question still remains whether such consump- 
on is not only commercially but also ethically 
sod. Says Mr. Chase: “This hot-house forcing 

of the very essence of modern advertising. 
/here the commercial motive takes the initia- 
ve, there can be no adequate security that the 
ticles which pass as new elements into a stand- 
‘d of consumption shall be wealth, not illth. 
Vhere an invention is stimulated to meet a 
enuineiy long-felt need, the generality and dura- 
on of that need may be a fair guarantee of util- 
y. But this is not the case where the supply 
recedes and evokes the demand, the more usual 


ase under developed commercialism.” (Op. 
t.) 
“Does not business,” writes Prof. Walter 


auschenbusch, “even in its respectable forms, 
-ek to batter down our self-restraint.and power 
f inhibition? The show windows of our shop- 
ing districts and all display advertising do not 
mply try to inform our intelligence, but seek to 
reak down our capacity for saying no.... All 
srious observers agree that the generation now 
rowing up in our country is lacking in that stern 
culty of self-restraint which was ground into 
xveir fathers and mothers by their religion and 
ducation. The home and school are held re- 
ponsible. They are surely to blame for not re- 
sting the decline more effectively, but the active 


xent in breaking down the old frugality is profit- - 


aking business, which surrounds the young 
ith lures and stimulates their desires.” (Chris- 
anizing the Social Order.) In this campaign 
[ overcoming resistance the advertiser plays 
a every human emotion and pulls all human 
eartstrings. “Roughly the advertiser operates 
is forcing methods through capitalizing the fol- 
wing human frailties: shame, cupidity, fear, 
anity, curiosity—particularly sexual—supersti- 
on, and mother-love. Applied psychology has 
firmer friend than the advertising agency.” 
lase, Op. cit.) ke 


* ’ Tay’ C: BRUEHL. 


* Adams, Brooks. 


That Perpetual Civil War 


The philosophy underlying Brooks Adams’ “Law 
of Civilization and Decay” is so entirely “modern” 
and in accord with the tendencies of the age, that one 
is tempted to seek for an explanation, why the book 
should not be more popular and more frequently 
quoted than it is. Possibly that rich sprinkling of 
unpleasant facts and theories, opposed to the con- 
ception of things agreeable to the ruling classes of 
England and America (the liberal protestant bour- 
geoisie), contained in its pages, accounts for what 
must seem studied neglect. Which is all the more 
significant since the author is a member of the dis- 
tinguished Adams family of Massachusetts, 


The book abounds in statements such as this: 
“With all its power the moneyed intellect has cer- 
tain weaknesses, and neither in ancient Rome nor 
modern England have capitalists been soldiers.” In 
consequence they depend on a wage-earning police 
to defend them. The standing armies of our era 
Brooks Adams considers a part of this police, “by 
the side of which the legions were a toy.” So 
formidable is this force that, according to his opin- 
ion, “for the first time in history revolt is hope- 
less and is not attempted.”* And the revolutions, 
that followed in the wake of the war, do not invali- 
date the correctness of this statement, since they 
took place after the armies of Germany and Rus- 
sia had disintegrated in consequence of extraordi- 
nary circumstances. ‘That is especially true in the 
latter case, as Miliukow, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in the Kerensky cabinet, shows in his re- 
cent book on Russia’s Debacle.? 


_.Brooks Adams’ “outrageous opinion” has now 
been unexpectedly verified by William G. Shep- 
herd’s article, published in Collier's Weekly, which 
reveals the existence of a textbook on “Provisional 
Instruction for the Control of Mobs by Chemical 
Warfare” for the use of our army! Containing, 
among other things, a chart with directions for an 
attack on a mob “surrounding mining property”! 
Army officers have actually been sent into the min- 
ing region for the purpose of acquainting them- 
selves with the territory in which they may be ex- 
pected to practice chemical warfare on their fellow 
citizens. Mr. Shepherd not long ago talked with an 
officer who had been in the West Virginia coal min- 
ing district, where a strike was under way. He had 
‘studied the lay of the ground’ just as he would 
have done,’ Shepherd writes, “if he had gone into 
an enemy’s country.” 
The “big dailies,” of course, refrained from com- 
menting on the article printed in Collier's, while the 
labor press did not participate in this policy of si- 
lence. In consequence Shepherd’s revelations were 
read in many a miner’s dingy cabin, and one may 
imagine the feeling of resentment aroused in such 
a household on learning that the textbook compiled 


The Law of Civilization and Decay. 
N. Y., 1898, P. 353. : be ensue 
? Miliukow, P. Ruszlands Zusammenbruch. I., Berlin, 
1925, P. 41 and 71. This book is an extension of Russia 
Today and Tomorrow, N. Y., 1922. | ited “A 
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by the Chemical Warfare Service instructs those 
attacking the mob: “if possible, consideration should 
be given to women and children so as to cause them 
no undue injury.” 
In such manner is the fact: of the endemic civil 
war, which has continued unceasingly since the ad- 
vent of industrialism, impressed on the minds of 
the American proletariat. This knowledge will 
bear fruit. Laesa repugnat ovts. ae stp) 


An Efficient Credit Union of 
Recent Origin 

Study of the Credit Union movement and actual 
participation in it have been urged in these col- 
umns’), as a result of the conviction that a real need 
exists for the service this sort of organization 
can give and that the credit union is adapted to 
meet that need. This twofold conviction seems 
to be given support by the remarkable develop- 
ment of this form of credit association among 
Seat Go ostal=s service. employees, im thre 
growth m membership as well as in the extent 
and character of the service rendered the mem- 
bers. 

Details concerning this development are given 
in the Monthly Labor Review, published by the 
U. S. Department of Labor, in its issue of Feb- 
ruary, 1926,’) in an article entitled “Postal Em- 
ployees Credit Unions.” A considerable credit 
union or “loan-fund” movement, says the author 
of the article, has grown up in the postal service 
in the past three years. The advantages of such 
organizations to the postal employes have been 
recognized by the Post Office Department, and 
their development is being actively fostered by 
the National Service Relations Council of the 
Department. 

The first postal credit union, we are told in the 
article, was organized in Brockton, Mass., in 
January, 1923. This society began in a very 
modest way, with eight members who subscribed 
for 10 shares of stock. At the end of two years 
it had 115 members, who owned nearly 700 
shares of stock. The reports of the Post Office 
Director of Service Relations state that “the 
same success has attended the development” of 
the other postal credit societies which were later 
organized. 

On October 1, 1925, there were in operation 36 
postal credit unions or “loan-fund” associations 
and 8 others were in process of organization. The 
‘report of the Director of Service Relations made 
in November, 1925, in his Bulletin No. 3, pre- 
dicts a total of 50 by the end of 1925. The 32, 
from which reports were received, had a com- 
bined membership of 7,320, paid-in share capital 
amounting to $250,209, and deposits of $7,734. 
These societies had granted 6,522 loans amount- 
ing to $590,919. Loans outstanding at the end of 


1 % t . . 
_) Cfr. “The Credit Union’s Appeal to American C tho- 
ics,” C. B.& S.J .. Noy. and Dec., ’25, pp. 258-60 and 504.5 
also “The Credit Union in Practical Operation,” April, 26, 


pp. 6-7. 
aye cn 9) 2075: 


September numbered 4,311 and amounted t 
$257,702. : 

“The postal credit union,” according to the 
Director of Service Relations, “has long since 
passed the experimental stage... ” The loan: 
made “all have been for provident purposes anc 
necessarily would have been made elsewhere anc 
in all probability at much higher rates of interes’ 
had not the postal credit union been available.” 

Unquestionably the fine record of service rem 
dered by this union is due to the presence among 
the members of ‘those essentials upon whick 
stress was laid in the April issue of this journal 
the existence of a need for credit union organiza 
tion, of a common bond of union, and a willing 
ness to serve, the spirit of co-operation, the bonc 
of union being that of mutual acquaintance anc 
employment in the same occupation. Surely these 
conditions can be found among groups of Catho 
lic people also; and under such circumstances 
there is no serious reason for not preparing tc 
give and receive the services the credit union de. 
mands and provides for. 


Contemporary Opinion 


The most tragic waste among civilized men i 
not the waste due to inefficient work, but the 
waste of leisure. Thanks to our Puritan ances: 
try, America does not know how to play. “The 
arts of enjoyment and appreciation lag far be 
hind the arts of production. The pursuit o 
pleasure, however, consumes vast sums 0 
money. Kansas and Missouri, it is estimated 
spend for recreation and the simpler pleasure: 
associated therewith two to five times as mucl 
as they spend for education. 

* Dr. FArRneEst H. LINDLEY, 
Chancellor, University of Kansas. 
Kh Fee . 

It is a peculiarity of the American mind that i 
regards any excursion into the truth as an adven 
ture in cynicism. Let a writer or anyone else clea 


_his eyes and make an effort to get under the prett 


blanket which Americans like to throw over ugh 
facts and to set forth his findings, and at once h 
will be dubbed a carper, a detractor, a shrew. I 
is not that the American mind does not knov 
better, for it does; it knows that the explorator 
person in point is not what it calls him. It is 
rather, that the American mind seeks thus, lik 
an ostrich with its head in the sand or a jailbir 
who tears off his calendar hind end foremost, t 
blink the humiliations of truth and foster the con 
forts of illusion. — George J. Nathan and H. I 
Mencken.in The American Mercury. . 
ek aise 

By machinery and by the great development « 
what we call education, and by the immense it 
crease of the powers of man over material thin 
we have made enormous gains in efficiency. . . 
The efficiency of man is increased by what is taug 
in the schools—reading, writing, arithmetic, chen 
istry, physics, and all the sciences, but no incre 
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knowledge in those subjects alone will save the 
orld or bring peace to it; for one may be skilled 

all those matters and yet have no true concep- 

on of the purpose of human life and the spiritual 
ws that govern us. 
‘“Materialism—says a current writer—is bank- 
pt as a practical philosophy of conduct. In its 
eactical working it is not a philosophical theory 
pit a habit of mind. Its effects are always dis- 
ttrous because it reduces morality to convention. 
always degenerates into Epicureanism and re- 
irds Religion as a dope for the masses in the 
tterests of property. It removes God from the 
forld, makes the human will the only arbiter of 
pnduct, exalts selfishness (enlightened or other- 
ise) as the only rule of life, and the logical re- 
ut never fails to work out in conflicts and the 
yminance of brute force. Whole classes in 
very nation act as though God were a negligible 
riantity. It is this forgetfulness which moved the 
earnings of the Hebrew prophets, and it invariably 
corks out in national disaster just because the 
aoral law is as much a part of the constitution of 
ae universe as gravitation.” 

That is a good statement (by Stanley De Brath) 
'f what ails our world at the present time. It is a 
acture of the slough we are in.... 

Editor’s Easy Chair, 
Harper's Monthly. 
ne ed 

A modern democracy much resembles the fabled 
“hucydidean pig, being “a difficult animal to drive, 
ery. The task is complicated by the Party Sys- 
rm and the Press. As a result of the Party Sys- 
em the country may be governed, as at present in 
_ngland, by the representatives of a minority—of 
ne voters, and the Government consequently fail 
') secure the confidence of the whole people. And 
ne popular press, that great safeguard of liberty 
> free and honest, that potent instrument of dis- 
‘nion if venal and unprincipled and irresponsible— 
‘ow little, in effect, does it help the cause of good 
jovernment. Itis either nakedly partisan or fol- 
ows the whims of its millionaire owners, and it 
mercises an unwholesome influence on the unedu- 
sated masses who cannot detect its errors or dis- 
jount its exaggerations. It is just as likely to 
inder as to help wise legislation, to distort as to 
urther prudent policies. And if this be true in do- 
nestic affairs it is much more true in international 
ealings. The Month.* 


. Sih Pega 

| The old so-called law of “supply and demand” is 
ut a legal excuse for the exaction of excessive 
rices. In Britain the public conscience now real- 
zes that the only legitimate law governing an in- 
rease in price is an increase in cost, and that to 
xact an excessive price in consequence of scarcity 
onditions is morally and socially as indefensible as 
w-defined larceny, and should be as much subject 
imprisonment on conviction, The “prominent 
ns” who, for example, take advantage of the 


1. by the English J esuits, London. 


shortage to bleed the public in the supply of | 


coke, and other substitutes, are as much bandits as 
the men who loot banks and stores, and more in- 
imical to the public interest. 

The Canadian Co-operator. 


Discriminating Between Poisons 

Our “Conservatives” are a curious lot. The Labor 
Digest, which is in reality a Fascist sheet, presents 
its readers with an article prepared by the Better 
American Federation, shouting Hannibal ante por- 
tas! Here are two sentences :’ ) 

“The spirit of destruction broadcasted through- 
out the nation today has infected every phase of our 
social, industrial, economic, educational and even re- 
ligious well-being. 

“It seems incredible that any intelligent person 
can express indifference toward or belief in the fatal 
dangers that confront us. Mental poison is the dead- 
liest known menace.” 

We heartily subscribe to the latter declaration. 
The Church has always said that much, and been 
soundly denounced for trying to protect herself and 
all Christians in general from such poison. 

There was the poisonous black draught prepared 
by Wycliffe and Hus; by your Luther and Calvin, 
and the rest of the reformers; Bayle, Voltaire and 
Rousseau, and a swarm of other rationalists; such 
philosophers as Spinoza, Kant, Hegel und Schopen- 
hauer, to mention only a few; and then there were, 
to leave the real “moderns” aside, those poison- 
makers, Feuerbach, Strauss and Renan. 

They were all hailed in turn by the forebears of 
our fascistically inclined “Conservatives” as great 
thinkers, liberators of the human mind, torchbearers 
of light, and what not. Now, however, that the 
poison has seeped through into the brain of the toil- 
ers and created therein a fierce notion, that by run- 
ning amuck the working class will be able to gain 
control of power, our bourgeois realize the license 
of free thought, to which they owe their position in 
society, not to be entirely a blessing. Turned against 
their position, it becomes an evil. They resemble in 
this respect Luther, who, when the German peasants 
rose and began to lay waste castles and towns, be- 
came furious because their action threatened his own 
ripening harvest! 


Why Education Has Strayed 

Just how far popular education has strayed 
from the path it should have pursued was touched 
on by Dr. J. W. Scott, of University College, 
Cardiff, in a paper on “Education and the Hu- 
manizing of Industry,” read at the “New Ideals 
in Education” Conference, which was held at 
Oxford in England beginning of April. Educa- 
tionally what was wanted, he said, was to bring 
into their natural focus those two poles of our 
being, the head and the hand, and the right way 
to do that was to hit upon the steps which would 
restore the home, and get beneath the social un- 
rest. The seat of the evils we were suffering 


7 “There Is No Danger >” March issue, loc. cit., page 23 
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from was the slipping away of domestic lite. 
The spreading of culture in existing conditions 
was like covering a dying tree with artificial 
blossom. We were suffering to a disastrous ex- 
tent: from pursuing culture in vacuo. Our whole 
conception had been to give everybody an equal 
chance, but we never asked what the equal 
chance was, for we had striven as nearly as pos- 
sible to educate everybody for the top, and had 
left the whole mass sprawling at the bottom. 
And then we wondered at the social unrest! 
Would it not be wiser to educate everybody for 
the bottom, and let those who were afterwards 
to rise do so. If education was to be an intro- 
duction to life it should be an education in the 
practice of the life which awaited the great ma- 
jority. 

The errors referred to must be traced, we be- 
lieve, to the 18th century philosophy, to which 
our sick society owes its chronic condition. An er- 
roneous conception of equality, and before all the 
fallacious theory regarding the rights of the ma- 
jority and its inherent qualifications to rule and 
decide all things, led to laying undue stress on 
the kind of knowledge the victorious bourgeois 
considered essential to the end it had in view: 
the attaining of economic and political power. 


A Medical Journal on the Sheppard- 
Towner Act 

Of the three chief measures of a State Socialistic 
nature with which Congress dealt in the course of 
the last few years, two failed of adoption, while one 
was passed. We refer to the Sheppard-Towner 
Bill which, unfortunately, found friends even among 
Catholics. 

Referring to the action of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which recently passed a bill authorizing 
extension of the Sheppard-Towner act for two years 
beyond the limit originally fixed for the termination 
Oi its activities, and the favorable report of the 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor, which, 
however, recommends that the operations under the 
act be limited to one year, the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association once more declares the 
evidence offered by the proponents of the pending 
legislation to justify its enactment, so far as such 
evidence is available, to be “of.a most general and 
uncertain character.” 

“Certainly it is not such,” says the editorial, pub- 
lished in the issue of May 8th, 1926, “as to convince 
any person accustomed to weigh evidence concern- 
ing such matters that the Sheppard-Towner act has 
reduced or ever will reduce maternal or infant mor- 
tality beyond the reduction that the states themselves 
might effect. Nor is the evidence such as will con- 
vince a careful student of government that the fed- 
eral government can continue to buy from the states, 
through subsidies, the right to supervise and control 
state activities that the federal government under the 
constitution cannot directly control, without endan- 
gering our entire system of government.” 

Congress never really favored the pernicious 


Sheppard-Towner bill; the original act was ther 
fore amended until it was but a shadow otf its to 
mer self. The present attitude of the Senate aga 
proves that that body considers the measure ill ac 
vised. Nevertheless, this being an election year, 
will hardly do to throw it into the discard. Fem 
nistic influence is something to be reckoned with. 


Due to the Revival of the Roman Law 

There is an interesting reference to a “sun 
mary court of record,” once quite general in Eng 
land, in a communication addressed to Lady A 
lington by Margaret Roper, a daughter of th 
Blessed Thomas More, and recently published 1 
his “Last Letters.” 

Referring to a conversation with her fathe 
Margaret reports, he told her a tale which sh 
could not repeat fully, “because it hangeth upo 
some terms and ceremonies of the law.” Sh 
goes on to say that “there is a court, belongins 
ot course, unto every fair, to do justice in suc 
things as happen within the same. This cout 
hath a pretty fond name, but I cannot happen o 
it: but it beginneth a Pye, and the remnant goet 
much like the name of a knight that I hay 
ENOWH,,. te his name was sir William Pounde 
But tut let the name of the court go for this one 
or call it, if ye will, a court of Pye sir Williar 
Pounder.” ’ 

The name Margaret Roper could not think « 
was Court of Piepoudre, or Piepowder. It we 
in former days incident by the Common Law t 
every fair or market, to administer justice fc 
commercial injuries then and there. 

In a similar manner, under the Customary Lar 
os Germanic. peoples, grievances and quarre 
which arose among a ship’s company were sé 
tled even before the vessel landed. Thus wa 
justice administered speedily and without greéz 
expense to the parties involved. It was only afte 
the introduction of the Roman law, which cam 
in with the Renaissance and the Reformatior 
that this was changed and litigation became whe 
we know it to be today. ~ 

The great religious and social catastrophes « 
the sixteenth century were deeply influenced b 
that change. “Exactly in proportion as the Roma 
Code grew and prevailed,” declares Mr. Artht 
J. Penty, “freedom and liberty went to the wal 
The lawyers invested avaricious and ambitiot 
princes and landlords with legal authority ne 
only to deprive the peasants of their commun: 
rights, but to evict them from their life-lease po 
sessions and to increase their taxes. Such ie 
moral procedure destroyed the feeling of brot 
erhood in communities and encouraged enc 
mously the spirit of avarice.”* In fact, capit; 
ism was reborn with the revival of the -Ro1 
law. . 

*The Last Letters of Blessed Thomas More, © 
me sin E, Campbell. London and St. Louis, 1924 
~ 7In a Guildsman’s Interpretation of History. 
and New York, 1910p 70.) . 254 ite 
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CATHOLIC ACTION 

] For the first time in its history the Catholic Truth 
pciety of England last year produced and distrib- 
ed more than 1,000,000 pamphlets, it was stated at 
e annual meeting at Westminster, London, on 
pril 15. Altogether 1,169,000 publications were 
oduced, not including leaflets, which numbered 
0,000, and 1,136,684 were distributed. Of those 
stributed 939,270 were sold. 

!The Simple Praver Book headed the list of “best sellers” 
tth a sale of 70,500. Two hundred and fifty-four pub- 
rations each attained a sale of 1,000 or more. All the 
blications of topical interest, including The Holy Year, 
‘2 Question of the Holy Places, the Council of Nicea, St. 
eter Canisius, and the Handbook of Lourdes Pilgrims 
wured in the list of “best sellers.” 


According to the Twelfth Annual Report of the 
ratholic Association of South Kanara, India, pre- 
mmted to the Annual Meeting of the Association 
ald on April 11, nine parish elementary schools 
id sixteen missionary schools were subsidized by 
iving a grant of Rs. 300 (a Rupee equals 32% 
ents in American money; its purchasing power is, 
f course, much greater). ‘Twenty secondary edu- 
ition scholarships to the extent of Rs, 227-8-0 have 
2en awarded to poor deserving boys of the lower 
srms of secondary schools. A sum of Rs. 1,159- 
2-0 has been distributed in the shape of higher 
rofessional education scholarships to students 
sndergoing courses of studies in medicine, electrical 
mgineering, industrial chemistry, commerce, and 
anitary inspecting. 

’ The Association held two entertainments in aid of St. 
\loysius’ College Science Extension Fund, and_has con- 
ributed a donation of Rs. 800 to the fund. The Asso- 
ation also approached the Government on matters affect- 
ng the interest of the Catholic community. 


YOUTH MOVEMENT 
Youth delegates, representing every State in the 
‘Tnion, are said to have dominated the sessions of 
the convention of the International Council of Re- 
igious Education, which met at Birmingham, Ala- 
vama, on April 17. “From the floor of the 
municipal auditorium before the main convention,” 
-ays a report printed in the Christian Science Moni- 
or, “as well as in the sectional conferences, the 
younger generation through its chosen representative 
stated what youth expects from the church and what 

che church may expect from youth.” 
“This is the first time in the more than 60 years of the 
istory of this organization,” the account continues, “that 
-outh has been called upon, with such definiteness, to de- 
lare itself on the problems of religious education and 
hristian citizenship with which the Council of Religious 
ication deals.” 


# ‘y THE RURAL PROBLEM . j 

“The role which electricity must play in the solution 
the rural problem was indicated by Mr. Montague 
ordham, secretary of the Rural Reconstruction 
ymmittee, of England, in an address delivered at 
e Guildhouse, London; on April 11. He said the 


_ ~. 
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roblem was to turn in the opposite direction the ! 


current which had been sweeping from the country 
into the towns during the past 100 years, creating 
slums in big cities and swelling the labor market. 
The problem of distribution of food supplies could 
never be solved by co-operation of farmers. What 
was wanted was the decentralization of the popula- 
tion, and that depended principally on electricity. 
Electricity must be created at the mines, and sent 
into every village, farm and town. It could be pro- 
vided at an extraordinarily cheap rate, and the re- 
sults would be the decentralization of industry to a 
very great extent, the revolutionizing of the house- 
wife’s work in her cottage, and the improvement of 
agriculture to such a degree as to make it definitely 
a very successful proposition. 

: The first problem that had to be solved was the vacilla- 
tion in prices, and the next was that of waste distribution. 
What must be done was to introduce a standard business 
system of fixing a fair, steady price for farm produce, 


organize distribution, and create a national co-operative 
trust. 


SOCIAL BACKGROUNDS 

Conditions in “An American ‘Town” are de- 
scribed as follows in the Social Service Bulletin of 
the Methodist Federation for Social Service (issue 
orApri Sy: 

It has a world-known, scriptural name, a great industry, 
and an old college on a religious foundation. Smaller in- 
dustries enable the girls and women to swell the family 
budget to an American standard. A red light district runs 
up to the campus. Three days before the Prohibition 
Agent comes to town, the hotels and joints that. sell liquor 
put up their shutters, and take them down, with unfailing 
regularity, three days after he leaves. 

Last summer the town was host to the convention of a 
fraternal order. “The town is yours,” the mayor told its 
local. officers, and our preacher. says he never saw such 
flagrant immorality flaunted in public. The president of 
the senior class of the high school says the last dance was 
the cleanest ever pulled off. “Not a person was drunk on 
the floor the whole evening.’ A little while since, a com- 
pany of faith-healing evangelists came to town and began 
to cure the sick. They contracted for the biggest hall in 
town for six weeks. At the end of three weeks they 
erected a $10,000 tabernacle. 

And the churches? Some of them have made the town 
famous for its religious music: some of them are boosting 
the faith-healing excitement—and some by steady work 
with a faithful remnant and a little band of youth are 
laying the foundation for a new order of things.’ 


; NATIONALIZATION 

Solution of the problem of a living wage and sus- 
tained production in the coal mining industry is to 
be found in public ownership with. democratic con- 
trol, Philip Murray, Vice-President of the United 
Mine Workers of America, told the House Com- 


‘mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Ques- 


tioned by Representative Huddleston of Alabama, 
Murray testified that the organized miners now 
maintain the position taken in their convention in 
1920, that the mines should be publicly owned and 
operated, but that the miners should be directly rep- 
resented in the management, so that the labor poli- 


“ 1) The town referred to is undoubtedly Bethlehem, Pa: 
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cies of the government should not become oppres- 
sive. oe 
Defining the need for direct worker representation in 
the management, Murray explained that the economic or- 
ganization of the workers must always be maintained to 
safeguard their economic interest, whether in dealing with 
many employers or one employer—the government. And 
if the government were to be the employer, the miners 
were entitled to a voice in its policy-making body as af- 
fecting the means of life of the miners. Moreover, the 
union would never surrender the right to quit work to de- 
fend fundamental economic rights of its membership. 


IMPERIALISM 

That the Negro population of the Virgin Islands 
is to be denied, at least for the present, the fran- 
chise, was admitted by Dr. Rufus Tucker, economic 
expert for the Treasury Department, before a Sen- 
ate Committee. ‘Regarding the suffrage situation,” 
he declared, “nine-tenths of the population are col- 
ored and some of the white people are afraid that 
if universal suffrage were granted there would be 
widespread race discrimination. The bill, as drawn, 
guards against this by limiting suffrage to those who 
can read and write.” 

“This is the same provision,’ says a radical paper, 
“which, coupled with the so-called ‘grandfather’ clause, in 
the southern states has led to the disfranchisement of the 
Negroes. The white election officials rule that Negroes 
are unable to read or write, even when well educated. Any 
Negro who dares to object gets his head caved in. The 
result is that with a few exceptions the Negroes are abso- 
lutely disfranchised.” 


CONTROL OF INDUSTRY 

The movement for some form of control in the 
spinning section of the British cotton industry re- 
ceived another recruit on a recent occasion, when 
Mr. H. Dixon, head of the important Dixon group 
of mills, speaking as chairman of the Mons Mill 
Company, of Todmorden, said the cotton trade was 
drifting, and matters were now worse than at any 
time during the “slump.” ‘This situation was en- 
tirely due to spinners themselves, who, as soon as 
short-time movements had improved trade, began 
the process known as “inching in”—underselling one 
another—and that had brought the trade down to a 
lower point than before. 

What the cotton trade wanted was some form of control. 
Spinners were very happy under the Cotton Control Board 
during the war. It was now a yarn instead of a raw cot- 
ton position. It was no use producing yarn if there was 


no demand for it, and the cotton trade ought before this 
to have devised some means of regulating itself. 


CONTROL OF DISTRIBUTION ; 

Beginning with August of this year, the New 
Zealand Dairy Board will control sales of dairy pro- 
duce. Shipping arrangements will be supervised to 
insure regular deliveries and to protect the quality 
of the produce. Independent sales by factories are 
prohibited, but forward sales may be made by the 
Board if it is proved that this will stabilize prices, 

Distribution will be continued through the present mer- 
chants, whose allocations will be based on their average for 
the past three years, such allocations being covered as usual 
by letters of credit. Produce unsatisfactorily handled by 
one merchant may be transferred to another on adjustment 
of the finances involved. The producer will be paid by 
quality as determined by London realizations. All first- 


grade produce will be packed under a registered nation 
brand, which will be extensively advertised. 


NEGRO QUESTION y 

The speech of Dr. W. W. Allexander, Georgie 
member of the Interracial Department of the N: 
tional Council of Religious Education, which m 
in Atlanta the end of April, was characterized as o1 
of the boldest attacks on the intolerance of tt 
American white against Negro citizens that has bee 
made in the south. Dr. Alexander declared: 

“In the United States there are 100,000,000 whites a1 
12,000,000 Negroes. This majority has decided how tl 
minority shall travel, what educational advantages it shi 
have, what justice it shall have in the courts and where 
shall live. Negroes are told where they must ride ¢ 
trains and it is always in the most dangerous coache 
although they pay the same fare as others. In the sow 
we have separate schools for our Negroes. We sper 
$29.75 per year for each white child in these schools ar 
$7.12 for each Negro. 

“In northern universities Negroes are shunned ar 
often never called upon to recite in class. In Indianapol 
and other northern cities, Negroes live in territories thr 
times too small for them. 

“Negroes do not get justice in the courts because foll 
say it won’t do to convict a white man on evidence sul 
mitted by a Negro. 

“A country that cannot guarantee protection to eve! 
individual by law will ultimately not be a safe country 
which to live. ; 

“T do not advocate inter-marriages; that is not nece 
sary to a Christian solution of the problem. Jesus Chri 
taught respect for personality, and the final rule by whi 
personality will be judged is not race but character. Th 
race will be supreme which is most capable of bei 
Christ-like. Loving humanity, being true Christians is ~ 
wish every race to have the fullest advancement which 
possible.” 


_ ADULT EDUCATION 
The achievements in adult education in Englar 
suggested the organization of the American Ass 


ciation for Adult Education, which was recent 
founded. In settlements, in libraries, in nig! 
schools, in a few denominational churches, and - 
many other scattered units at least a beginning « 
adult education had been made. Now the new 
organized association, which has Carnegie funds b 
hind it, plans to link these scattered experiments t 
gether and greatly increase the program of the who 
movement. 

Dean James E. Russell, of the teachers’ college of C 
lumbia University, is the first president of the new boc 
and Miss Margaret E. Burton, of the Y. W. C. A., its se 
retary. On the executive board are representatives of su 
bodies as the American Bankers Association, Chautauq 
institution, Standard Oil Company, New York State Wor 
ers Bureau, National University Extension Associatic 
American Library Association, Open Forum Counce 
Women’s Trade Union League, American Country Li 
Association, and the Y. W. C. A, - 
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UNSCRUPULOUS PRACTICES - 

The Federal Government ‘has filed a 5 
against the Alaska Packers Association of S: 
Francisco, to recover $439,210.64 alleged to 
due under a contract made in war time by wh 
the government purchased 262,572 cases of : 
mon. ‘The government discovered that an ala 
ing portion of the salmon was unfit to eat—ha 
ing been that way at the time of the canning 
As it was a hopeless task to examine several mil 
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mms for spoilage, the government negotiated with the as- 
ciation for examination and repacking. An agreement, 
uch the government now attacks as invalid, was entered 
cto whereby the association secured a rebate for repacking, 
casing, restenciling and relabeling the salmon. All this 
vw work, except the repacking, was unnecessary, it is 
deged, although government authorities did not know that 
the time. 

The government now claims the difference between the 
i ir market price of good salmon at the time the purchased 
l lmon was returned and the amount paid to the associa- 
yon, plus freight charges, which amounts to $439,210.64. 


MINIMUM WAGE LEGISLATION 
Canada’s most advanced experiment in labor leg- 
lation, the new British Columbia minimum wage 
w, will get under way on June 1. At that time a 
jinimum wage for all workers will be enforced in 
ae lumbering industry, and later will be broadened 


1 scope to include all other branches of business. 
.umbering companies are being given until June 1 
) reorganize their affairs in preparation for the 
myment of minimum wages. 

While no definite decision has been reached on this point, 
is generally understood that the minimum wage in the 
mmber industry will be 40 cents an hour, which will mean 
« considerable advance for many employes. As large num- 
srs of Chinese and Japanese are employed at wages less 
yan the proposed 40-cent scale, the new law is expected 
» oust them from the lumber industry, as their single 
t'ivantage in the labor market will thus be eliminated. 


EMPLOYERS ASSOCIATION 

The fusion of three associations of employers into 
he “Union of Dutch Employers” (Verbond van 
Nederlandsche Werkgevers), which took place re- 
ently in Amsterdam, is an important milestone on 
the road of industrial concentration. The new union 
ounts 417 individual members, 38 societies of em- 
loyers, totaling in all 1,476 heads of industrial_un- 
lertakings, having in their service 300,000 employes. 
“he Orthodox Protestant and Roman Catholic em- 
loyers are not included in the amalgamation, but 
etain their separate organizations. 

The new union is based on the facts that: (1) a healthy 
evelopment of the industries in Holland is only possible 
lvhen there is least Government interference; (2) the leg- 
lator must understand that private enterprise is preferable 
so state industries; (3) the legislator must always bear in 
mind the financial strength of industrial enterprises, and 


£4) the Union takes it as axiomatic that the interests o: - 


rmployers and employes have a common ground and need 
»o be observed from that standpoint. st 


e BUILDING AND LOAN ASS’NS 

_ From a humble beginning led by Dr. P. A. Keck 
m 1865, the combined assets of 276 building and loan 
associations in Hamilton County, Ohio (Cincinnati 
s situated in said county), have grown to $155,- 
}00,000, and 172 of these reporting to the state 
uilding and loan association indicate that there will 
»a further increase of $13,500,000 at the end of the 
1 year. 


hese figures were cited at the fiftieth anniversary of the 
harles Weidner presided. 


ilton County Building and Loan Association, at which 


an additional safeguard to building and loan 
ations, the California State Commissioner has 


om the corporation holding or controlling the 
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d that every such association must operate 


guarantee capital, or whose officers or directors hold 
control in their own names. 

The new restrictions are aimed against interlocking dt- 
rectorates of associations and corporations engaged in the 
business of making or negotiating loans upon mortgages 
or deeds of trust upon real estate. There are now 176 
associations, with assets of about $180,000,000, operating 
in California. The State enjoys the distinction of not hav- 
ing had a building and loan failure in more than 11 years, 
according to A. E. Falch, the commissioner, 


CO-OPERATION 

Che Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation and the 
Extension Division of the Louisiana State Univer- 
sity are sending Miss Mary Mims, community or- 
ganizer, to Denmark to study the highly developed 
community and co-operative organizations in that 
country. 
_ Mims and party will remain in the little Danish country 
for about two months and will make a careful study of 
the most highly developed form of community organiza- 
tion that exists in the world. 


The Department of Rural Education of the Na- 
tional Educational Association’s new policy, looking 
to the preparation of farm children for participation 
in co-operative agriculture, is said to be taking form. 
The important facts concerning co-operative market- 
ing to be taught in the schools are being selected and 
put into text books and courses of study. 

“They will be taught,” says one report, “as far as possible 
to all pupils in the public schools—city and country; alike 
—that all may have an intelligent and sympathetic under- 
standing of the co-operative work of agricultural life, 
which promises to be the permanent type of the future.” 


ORGANIZED LABOR 

The Labor Party of Australia is calling a pan- 
Pacific conference, to gather in Honolulu about the 
third week in November of this year. The object is 
stated to be “to bring together representatives of 
labor and other organizations from countries bor- 
dering on the Pacific ocean, with a view to arriving 
at a better understanding in respect to the future 
of the Pacific. . . . In addition to the question of 
peace and war, any business may be introduced, 
provided it be of joint inter-Pacific importance and 
is notified in time for its inclusion in the agenda.” 

Invitations to participate in the proposed conference at 


Honolulu have been sent to about one hundred trade union 
organizations in the United States. 


SOCIAL INSURANCE 
Private interests that would make a profit out 
of the injury and death of wage workers are at- 
tacked by a House committee that has made a 
favorable report_on the Fitzgerald workmen’s 


~ compensation bill for the District of Columbia. 


“Insurance company and chamber of commerce propa- 
ganda against the Fitzgerald bill has been brought about 
by a foreign-controlled casualty company organization,” 
said Congressman Keller of Minnesota. “Casualty com- 
panies claim that this bill invades the field of private busi- 
ness and that an opporttinity to make private profits out of 
injuries to workmen should be provided. Since the pro- 
tection of workmen is made compulsory by this bill there 
is no opportunity for an insurance company to perform any 
service. To-.farm this protection out to private companies 
would not only create a waste of 35 per cent of the cost, 
but would continue the ugly contentions and ill feeling 


between injured workmen and employers or the substituted 


insurance company.” 
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Das Bild Christi als Pruefung 

des Gewissens. 

Fast jederman kennt Tolstoi, der mit seinen 
verschwommenen _religids-humanitaren Ideen 
eben zur Zeit auftauchte, als ein vom puren Ma- 
terialismus sich abwendendes Geschlecht sich 
nach einem ‘neuen’, ‘zeitgemassen’ Propheten 
umblickte. Ein ungleich grdsserer russischer 
Denker, Wladimir Solowjew, ist dagegen, 
wenigstens in unsrem Lande, den meisten unbe- 
kannt geblieben. Er besitzt eben einen grossen 
Fehler, er ist nicht nur ernst und tief, sondern 
auch positiv christlich. Ausserdem sehnte er 
nicht nur die Aussohnung der Orthodoxen 
Kirche mit Rom herbei, sondern er forderte sie 
auch durch seine Schriften und sein Leben. 
Einen solchen Mann als grdészten Philosophen 


Russlands anzuerkennen, geht doch nicht an! 
Jedoch, der aus “den Schmerzen eines Volkes 
hervorgewachsene Prophet”, wie ihn P. Fr. 


Muckermann, S. J., nennt, hat seinem Volke und 
uns heute viel zu sagen; Tolstoi hingegen ‘has 
had his day’! In der Absicht, Solowjew bei 
unsren Lesern einzufitihren, drucken wir dieses 
kleine Essay aus “Christi Reich im Osten” ab.’) 
Shae ee 

Das letzte Ziel der personlichen und allgemeinen 
Moral besteht darin, Christus—in welchem die 
ganze Fille der Gottheit korperlich wohnt—Allen 
und Allem “einzugestalten.” Ein jeder von uns 
kann an der Erreichung dieses Zieles mitwirken, 
indem er Christus seinem personlichen und gesell- 
schaftlichen Wirken eingestaltet. 
- Alle stimmen darin iiberein, dass das Wirken 
des Menchen keineswegs durch den Rahmen des 
juristischen Gesetzes bestimmt wird. Wenn man 


auch nicht schlagt oder stiehlt und niemals das - 


Strafgesetz tibertritt, so kann man doch hoffnungs- 
los weit vom Reiche'Gottes.entfernt sein. Es ist 
auch gar nicht unmittelbares Ziel des Gesetzes, den 
Menschen und die Menschheit vollkommen zu 
machen—seine Aufgabe besteht allein darin, deren 
innere Existenz moglichst sicher zu stellen, soweit 
dies fiir die hohern Ziele nothig ist, den sinnlichen 
Menschen kraftiger zu stiitzen, wenigstens auf den 
niederen Stufen des sozialen Lebens, auf denen 
das wirkliche Ziel noch nicht sichtbar ist, das aber 
doch ohne diese Stufen nicht erreicht werden kann. 


Aber auch der Rahmen des sittlichen Gesetzes 


und selbst die evangelischen Gebote sind fir die 


4 ves ue 


positive Fithrung zur Vollkommenheit unzulanglich, 
wenn sie als ganz fiir sich bestehende auszere Vor- 


*y Mathias-Gruenwald Verlag, Mainz, 1926. 


Anfang der zweiten Wiederkunft Christi und_ 


schriften genommen werden—dem Buchstaben na 
aber nicht nach dem Geiste. Sogar das hochste u 
alles in sich einbeschlieszende Gesetz der Lae 
kann in einem triigerischen Sinn verstanden u 
angenommen werden, und das kann nicht nur 
sein, sondern ‘so war es schon immer und ist 
auch jetzt noch haufig. Sie sagen, dasz die Lic 
des Evangeliums vor allem die Liebe zu Gott 1 
und im Namen dieser Liebe glauben sie sich 

Recht und halten sich sogar fiir verpflichtet, il 
Briider, die anders als sie ihren Glauben an G 
bekennen, zu martern. Andere behaupten, dasz « 
evangelische Liebe gleichmaszige leidenschaftsk 
Liebe des Wohlwollens zu allen and jedem forde 
und daher keinerlei Zwangsschutz friedlicher u 
schuldloser Leute vor Mordern, Bedrtickern u 
Raubern zulaszt. Die einen machen im Namen ¢ 
Liebe durch ihren Fanatismus dem Namen Gott 
Schande, die anderen modchten im Namen der Nac 
stenliebe hemmungslos ihren Nachsten dem Unt 
gang preisgeben. 

Ich wage nicht zu sagen, dass diese Leute | 
wusst gegen ihr Gewissen handeln; aber, dass : 
ihr Gewissen nicht nach Gebuhr gepruft haben 
das ist klar. Und doch liegt die beste und einzi 
Prifung so nahe. 

Man musz nur vor der Entscheidung iiber irge 
eine Handlung, welche ftir das personliche o¢ 
soziale Leben Bedeutung hat, in seiner Seele d 
moralische Bild Christi berufen, sich darauf ke 
zentrieren und sich fragen: Konnte Er diese TI 
vollbringen oder—mit anderen Worten—ké6nnte | 
mich daftir segnen oder nicht? 

Ich schlage allen diese Priifung vor—sie wi 
nicht trigen. In jedem Zweifelsfalle, wenn n 
die Moglichkeit bleibt zur Besinnung zu komm 
und nachzudenken, dann erinnert euch an Christt 
gestaltet Ihn euch so lebendig ein wie Er ist u 
legt auf Ihn die ganze Last eurer Zweifel. Er k 
schon im Voraus darin eingewilligt auch diese L 
zu allen tbrigen Lasten zu nehmen, freilich nic 
um euch die Hande zu jeder Abscheulichkeit f: 
zu machen, sondern, dass ihr, zu Ihm hingewenc 
und auf Ihn gestiitzt, euch des Bésen enthalten u 
in diesem Zweifelsfalle zu Wegweisern Seiner t 
bezweifelten Wahrheit wiirdet. ‘ 

Wenn alle Menschen, wie als Privatpersonen 
auch als thatige Glieder der Gesellschaft, gu 
Willens und als Lenker der christlichen Valles je 
beginnen wiirden, dieses wahrhaftige Mittel in a 
Zweifelsfallen anzuwenden, so wire das schon : 


Vorbereitung auf das Jiingste Gericht—denn 
Zeit is nahe. “4 


Die Menschen wollen nicht, was ihnen wa 
gut und nutzlich ist, sondern was ihnen gu 
niitzlich scheint. Wer ihre Vorurtheile kennt u 
bentitzt und schmeichelnd seinen Mitmenschen 
raubt, den preisen sie als Menschenfreund. 

o ~ Martin Devrina! 
a ; Be 4a 
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®. Heinrich Pesch, S. J. 
(4854-1926') 


Eben da das monumentale “Lehrbuch der Na- 
malokonomie in funf Banden zu rund 4000 Sei- 
u,) das Pater Pesch den Katholiken deutscher 
nge geschenkt hat, komplett, zum Theil in neuer 
iflage, vorliegt, vernehmen wir die Nachricht vom 
ede des Verfassers. P. Pesch hinterlaszt ein Le- 
iswerk, wie wenige Manner zu schaffen Gelegen- 
iit haben und wie es, vom katholischen Standpunkt 
migstens, fiir wentge Wissenschaften vorhanden 

Der Name P. Pesch ist in Deutschland 
im Programm, wie der Name 


i@eelsang in Osterreich. 


Das Werk ist in seiner ersten Auflage (1904) dem 
achfolger des Bischofs Ketteler von Mainz, 
ulus Leopold Haffner,*) dessen “Sozialer Kate- 
‘ismus” eben neu erschienen ist, gewidmet; es 
agt ein Franz Ejichert Motto: ‘“Entziindet rings 
ff den Bergen weit das flammende Feuersignal der 
hMeaG@erechtigkeit ! 


Der erste Band enthalt die “Grundlegung.” Zu- 
st wird sozialpolitisch das Verhaltnis von Kultur 
d Mensch dargelegt: Der Mensch—Herr der 
elt—inmitten der Gesellschaft; sodann werden 
rei Pfeiler der Gesellschaftsordnting” errichtet : 
amilie, Staat, Privateigenthum. Endlich wird das 
(ganisationsprinzip der Volkswirthschaft und die 
ethode der Volkswirthschaftslehre entwickelt. P. 
esch verfolgt die beiden kontraren Systeme des 
idividualismus und Sozialismus bis in die sozial- 
ilosophische Wurzel und findet die Synthese im 
olidarismus, einem “System der Ver- 
ittlung” (I. 319 ff.). Wahrend die romantische 
yziologie (A. H. Miller, R. C. Jarcke, K. Vogel- 
mg) ihre Lehre aus katholischer Spekulation und 
-adition schopft, gewinnt P. Pesch seinen Soli- 
rismus aus der Zusammenfassung des im Indi- 
dualismus and Sozialismus Berechtigten. In die- 
Sinne fordert er die Verbindung von philo- 
phischer und positiver Betrachtung, von deduk- 
wer und induktiver, analytischer und synthetischer 
rethode (I. 546 ff.), lehnt demnach die Einseitig- 
viten der blos historischen oder blos theoretischen 


‘) Vel. Central Blatt, Oktober u. November 1922 (Das 
»stem des Solidarismus nach P. Heinrich Pesch, S. J., im 
»rgleich der Vogelsangschen Romantik); April bis Juni 
24 (P. Heinrich Pesch, S. J.). . 
*) 1. Bd.: Grundlegung, Freiburg i. Br. 1924, 3. u. 4. 
tufl., XI u. 594 S.; 2, Bd.: Allgemeine Volkswirthschafts- 
are I. Theil (Volkswirthschaftliche Systeme, Wesen u. 
sponierende Ursachen d. Volkswohlstandes) 1925, 4. u. 
Aufl. XIV. u. 737 S.; 3. Bd.: Il. Theil (Die aktiven 
‘sachen im volkswirthschaftlichen Lebensprozesse) 1926, 
W4, Aufl. XL. u. 853 S.; 4. Bd.: III. Theil (Der volks- 
rthschaftliche Prozesz:1. Deckung des Volksbedarfs als 
Ikswirtschaftliche Aufgabe, 2, Produktion), 1922, 1. u. 
| Aufl. XII. u. 894 S.; 5. Bd.: III. Theil (3, Tauschver- 
hr, 4. Einkommens-u. Vermogensbildung, 5. Stérungen 
's volkswirthschaftlichen Prozesses) 1923, 1, u. 2. Aufl, 
VIL u. 824 S. Herder, Freiburg u. St. Louis. — i 
) Grundziige der gesellschaftlichen Ordnung in Familie, 


(Rhnld) 1926, Standehausverlag. 


a 


ide, Staat und Kirche, herausg. v. Franz Kirchesch, | 


Forschung ab. Der erste Band ist als eine Einheit 
zu betrachten, die fur sich studiert werden kann. 


Im zweiten Band entwirft der Verfasser zuerst 
eine dogmenhistorische Bilderfolge der Systeme des 
Merkantilismus, Physiokratismus, Individualismus 
und Sozialismus, denen er sein solidarisches Ar- 
beitssystem entgegenstellt. Dabei verzichtet P. - 
Pesch in Sinne seiner Aufgabe, Zusammenfassung 
des im Individualismus und Sozialismus Berechtig- 
ten, auf die Heranziehung der auf ganz anderen 
Fundamenten beruhenden romantischen Soziologie 
(hei Hallerma” H.. iWullers")/ Gorress heme. 
Jarcke, G. Phillips). 


Mit Eugen von Philippowich sieht P. Pesch im 
Volkswohlstand das Ziel der Volkswirthschaft; er 
untersucht demnach in seinen weiteren Ausfihr- 
ungen “das Wesen und die disponierenden Ursachen 
des Volkswohlstandes.” Das Bevolkerungsprinzip 
von Thomas Robert Malthus erfahrt dabei eine 
entsprechend kritische Wirdigung.’) Von groszem 
Interesse ist in diesem Zusammenhang der dem 
Gegensatz von “Stand und Klasse” gewidmete Para- 
graph des Lehrbuches (II. 662 ff.) ; er zeigt, dasz 
P. Pesch das Wesen des Proletariats im Vogel- 
sangschen Sinne nicht erfaszt hat und daher 
den Begriff der Entproletarisierung, in dem das 
Vogelsangsche System gipfelt, nicht zu verwenden 
versteht. 


Der dritte Band legt die “aktiven Ursachen im 
volkswirthschaftlichen Lebensprozesz” frei, be- 
trachtet demnach die EFinzelkraft in der Volkswirth- 
schaft, die Unternehmung, die syndikalen und ko- 
operativen Einungen, die modernen Organisationen 
der Arbeitgeber und Arbeitnehmer. 

Der vierte und fiinfte Band bilden zusammen ein 
geschlossenes Ganzes, das den “volkswirthschaft- 
lichen Prozesz” selbst zum Gegenstand hat. Der 
Verfasser hat die Grundgedanken der ersten drei 
Bande rekapituliert, so dasz auch diese beiden 
Bande wieder fiir sich verwendet werden konnen. 
Der vierte Band befaszt sich mit der Deckung des 
Volksbedarfs, der Produktion und den Produktions- 
zweigen. Ein fesselndes Kapitel darin behandelt 
das moderne Maschinenwesen (IV, 495 ff.), Der 
fiinfte Band endlich entrollt das Bild des Tausch-" 
verkehrs, sowie der EKinkommens- und Vermdgens- 
bildung; dabei stehen die Probleme Werth, Preis, 
Geld, Lohn, Zins zur Diskussion. Die Idee des 
gerechten Preises (V. 83 ff.), des gerechten Lohnes 
(616 ff.), insbesondere des “Familienlohnes” (635 
ff.) spielen dabei ihre Rolle; es kommen hier die 
scholastischen Theorien zur Geltung, das einzige 
mal, dasz P. Pesch seinem Grundgedanken, Zusam- 
menfassung des im Individualismus und Sozialis- 


*) In treffender Weise setzt sich mit diesem Problem 
auch neuestens der bekannte Grazer Lebens- und Kultur- 
reformer Prof. Dr. phil. theol., rer. pol. Johann Ude aus- 
einander in dem Werke “Das Wirthschaftsideal des Volks- 
und Staatshaushaltes” (Graz, Styria, 1924, 280 ff.), das 
vor allem auch dadurch Bedeutung besitzt, dasz es die so- 
genannte Sanierung Osterreichs vom national6konomischen 
wie moraltheologischen Standpunkte einer katholischen 
Kritik unterzieht. t 
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mus Berechtigten, nicht nachkommt, sondern die 
katholische Tradition zur Losung der Probleme her- 
anzieht. Im 5. Band wird desgleichen das Bank- 
und Bérsenwesen (378 ff., 484 ff) untersucht. Man 
hat dabei allerdings das Gefiihl, dasz einer zu 
kiihlen, vielleicht zu lebensfremden Theorie etliche 
empirische Ingredienzien zuzusetzen waren, etwa 
im Sinne der Programmbiicher Dr. Joseph Eberles, 
des Redakteurs der Wiener Revue “Schonere Zu- 
kunft,” “Zertriimmert die Gotzen” und “Uberwind- 
ung der Plutokratie.” Der fiinfte Band schlieszt 
mit der heiklen Zinsfrage (715 ff.), die schon seiner- 
zeit, da die ‘“Vereinigung katholischer Sozialpoli- 
tiker’ im Sinne Vogelsangs und P. Weisz’ die so- 
genannten Haider Thesen (1882) publizierte, von 
den einzelnen katholischen Schulen verschieden be- 
urtheilt wurde und noch wird. In den entscheiden- 
den Problemen wie Zins, Maschine, Industrialismus, 
Proletariat, Standegliederung, zeigt es sich dasz P. 
Pesch und Vogelsang differieren. Wahrend die 
Ssterreischische Schule mehr auf weite Sicht Pro- 
gramme formuliert, handelt es sich der deutsch- 
landischen, Schule in erster Linie darum, sofort 
schon in das Raderwerk der Volkswirthschaft 
entscheidend eingreifen zu konnen. 


Zweifellos ist das “Lehrbuch” von P. Pesch heute 
die fithrende katholische Nationalokonomie in 
deutscher Sprache, so wie P. Albert Maria Weisz’ 
O. Pr. “Soziale Frage und! soziale Ordnung (1904, 
4. Aufl., Herder) nach wie vor die fihrende katho- 
lische Soziologie. Man mag mit verschiedenen 
Losungen der beiden Verfasser nicht einver- 
standen sein—darauf kann man sich zum Unter- 
schied von samtlichen modernen Soziologen und 
Nationalokonomen positiv verlassen, dasz P. Pesch, 
S. J., und P. Weisz O.Pr. inden Grundfragen, 
vorziglich insolchen dogmatischen 
Ch airce ktverts)) die (rt. iceiet 1 ¢ egk th'o- 
lische Wehre vertreten ~Fiir ein Zeit- 
alter, in dem jeder Katheder sein System produ- 
ziert, ist die Einheit in den Grundfragen werthvoll 
genug. In diesem Sinne ist das Studium der eben 
genannten geistlichen Gelehrten dem aller anderen 
modernen Autoren, mogen sie noch so “katholi- 
_sieren” oder “romantisch” denken, vorzuziehen, Je 
mehr katholische Wissenschaftler in der Welt 
wieder einen Pater Pesch studieren, um so sicherer 
a die katholische Tradition, die er direkt nicht 


: : 
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Einseitigkeiten abstreifen und sich in Method 


Exemplaren direkt ins Proletariat hineingeworfe 
wird, Denn dieser Hirtenbrief hat in radikale 
Weise die Unvereinbarkeit vo 
Katholizimus und Kapitalismu 
dargethan . .. Ferner kommt hier Johann Uc 
(Graz) in Frage und sein schon genanntes Wer1 
“Das Wirtschaftsideal des Volks- und Staatshau 
halts.” Ude, fithrender Moraltheologe und hervo 
ragender Prediger, steht im scharfsten Kampf zt 
herrschenden christlich-sozialen Richtung, dere 
“Sanierung” er heftig kritisiert; sein Postulat 1 
vor allem das der reinlichen Scheidung von kath 
lisch-sozialer, ‘kirchlicher und “christlich-soziales 
parteipolitischer Wirksamkeit. ... In der pral 
tischen Politik hat auf einem Boden, auf dem d 
katholische Konservativismus am langsten gedie’ 
Hans Gamper in seiner Schrift “Wohin steuet 
wir? Das Wirrsal der Gegenwart im Spieg 
Tirols” (Innsbruck 1925, Verl. d. kath. Kasinos 
denselben Gedanken zum ersten mal entscheider 
Rechnung getragen. . . . In Deutschland repraset 
ziert Eugen Mack eine verwandte Richtung, so | 
seinem “Staatssozialismus” (Eine Skizzierung de 
Gegner des Staatssozialismus Ketteler, Kolpin 
Windthorst, Hertling, Ernst Lieber) (Rottenbut 
a.N. 1924, Badersche Verl.-Buchhandlung). Es i 
nur zu bedauern, dasz Mack dabei dem -Deutsel 
nationalismus Bismarckscher Pragung nahesteht. 

Jedenfalls zeigen alle diese Erscheinungen da: 
der katholisch-soziale Gedanke in Mitteleuroy 
marschiert. Das Ziel dieser Entwicklung ist zwe 
fellos, dasz sich die beiden Schulen Vogelsang ur 
P. Pesch erganzen lernen, dasz sie aneinander ih 


Problemstellung und Problemlosung als relativ b 
greifen. Beide Richtungen miissen erkennen, da 
hinter ihnen die katholische Tradition steht, ih 
gemeinsame Mutter, von der sie ausgegangen sit 
und zu der sie zurtickkehren miissen. 

Dr. Ernst Kari Winter, Wien | 


Pius XI ueber den absolutis' 

. ischen Faszismus. 

In unsrem Lande ist die Stellung des Vatik 
zur faszistischen Regierung Italiens viel 
miszkannt worden. Pius XI. hat dabei den ” 
schwung in’s Absolutistische ganz deutlich, 
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Those who take no pride in the achievements of their ancestors, 
near or remote, are not likely to accomplish much that will be remem- 
bered with pride by their descendants. 


A German-American Army 
Chaplain at Newport News 
im the Civil War 
Il. 


Let us now bid farewell to November 10th, to 
lajor Schnepf, to his well-mannered officers and 
bldiers, and to the camp of the Turners, and turn 
ir steps finaily toward Monroe. How shall we 
9, by land or by water? At present we can go 
aly by water. On land the way is very roundabout, 
jads through forest and underbrush, and is partly 
1 the enemy’s hands. Just in front of us, in the 
umes River, besides the battleships, gunboats, 
thooners and the like, lies also the mail steamer 
Express.” This steamer makes two regular trips 
‘eekly between this point and Newport News and 
lonroe, covering the intervening ten miles in about 
iree' quarters of an hour. It is our sole means of 
ymmunication with Monroe and thence with the 
Mnited States and Europe. The “Express” carries 
ne troops to and from here and Monroe; it brings 
s food supplies, clothing, fuel and ammunition. It 
akes and brings official and private communica- 
ons, army orders, admonitory letters from worried 
arents to their sons, requests for money from 
‘ives in need to their husbands, checks, love letters 
ad many other communications ... While you 
re steaming in spirit down the James River to- 
vards Monroe in the “Express” let me recall .. . 
partly humorous incident that occurred last Christ- 
as. 

Christmas Eve, after the ‘“Express’’ had landed, 
n Irish corporal came secretly to my quarters after 
ark, and after I had let him in, showed me a 
ase he carried and said: “Father Miettinger, I 
ave something fine here for a merry Christmas, 
ut to keep it from being used up all at once I want 
9 leave it with you to hold and to save for me.” 
n order to help him carry out his praiseworthy 
atention I agreed and gave him a hammer to open 
i case. But what did we find in it? A mighty 
one whisky jug, with two handles, much like the 
arge lard crocks used in Germany. The corporal 
fts it, weighs it in his hands, contemplates it, smells 
the cork and then begins to weep. I ask him: 
Who sent you this present?” and with a face wet 
th tears but radiant with joy he turns to me and 
rs: “My sweetheart in New York.” I take 
e heavy jug, unopened, intending to keep it, ac- 
ling to our agreement, for Christmas Day and 
and send the corporal on his way. Half an 
later he returns and asks to be allowed to fill 
nteen, so that he might drink the health of the 
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sender. Of course, I do not prevent him. He goes 
away—and after another half hour returns for a 
portion which he says he wants to present to his 
orderly sergeant. He fills his canteen again and I 
let him do it. On Christmas morning at six o’clock, 
after the first mass, he comes again with his canteen, 
“because the orderly sergeant has a_ bellyache.” 
What was I do to do. I let him have his way and 
merely remarked that this was a new way to “save” 
whisky. After the second mass, about 11 o’clock in 
the morning, he came the fourth time; he did not fill 
his canteen, however, but a larger drinking vessel, 
because “the whisky agreed so well with the orderly 
sergeant, to whom he could not refuse a drink.” I 
had reason to believe that I knew my man and that 
the orderly sergeant and he was one and the same 
person; so I handed him the lard crock and said, 
half in reprimand, half in amusement: “My friend, 
since when are you your own orderly sergeant?’ 
Suspicious, and sensing the meaning of my question, 
he stared at me for a moment, then grabbed the jug, 
covered it up with his soldier’s coat and left with 
an Irish bow. In the evening of the same day he 
stole a whisky bottle from another corporal, was 
caught at it, got into a fight, in the course of 
which his face was cut with broken glass from the 
bottle, and carried the scars of his attempt to “save” 
his whisky into the New Year.— 

In the interim you, my dear readers, have passed 
Sewall’s Point on the right—a very important, for- 
tified post held by the Rebels—on the left you have 
seen the ruins of the village of Hampton, destroyed 
by fire, the symmetrical front of. an attractive-look- 
ing Seminary, with its tower, and all of Camp Ham- 
ilton with its numerous rows of white-gleaming 
tents; and now you are passing between a multitude 
of various kinds of ships, battleships, gunboats, 
schooners, communication and ordnance steamers, ~ 
‘etc., and Monroe lies before you. What a view! 
Before your eyes the walls and earthworks of this 
comparatively large fortress stretch out to right and 
left ; the place is surrounded on three sides by water, 
the James River, coming from Newport News, 
flanking it on the West; Chesapeake Bay washing 
the eastern bank, while towards the South the point 
bares its breast to the Atlantic. You must not pic- 
ture Fortress Monroe as a fortified castle on a hill; 
no, the Fortress is pushed out into the Ocean by 
two long strips-of land, one might say two long 
arms, which connect it with the main land, Virginia. 
Tt lies spread out in the water, expansive, many- 
cornered. ‘There is quiet and a gruesome serious- 
ness about its appearance, its grayish, darksome 
barracks, its green mounds with their apertures, its 
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devastating cannon, all lying above the calm surface 
of the tranquil sea. With the exception of the light- 
house at the water’s edge, Monroe has no towers, a 
magnificent flag, with the stars and the white and 
red stripes, waves from a tall staff on the west side 
of the highest mound. Not far from the lighthouse 
you may see the immense Union cannon, which fires 
a shot weighing 350 pounds. The landing is a 
stretch of sandy soil to the west of the Fortress and 
outside of it, separated from it by a broad and deep 
moat, filled with water, spanned by a bridge leading 
to the western gate of the fort. On this strip of 
land you see the yellow-painted buildings of the 
harbor officials, the Provost-Marshall, the Engi- 
neers, arsenal workers and the craftsmen employed 
around the fort. At certain places there are hun- 
dreds of iron cannon, unmounted, and thousands of 
cannon balls of every possible calibre, piled up as 
supplies. Here is also the famous Hygeia Hotel, 
frequented in times of peace by thousands of trav- 
elers, who there enjoyed rest and ease, whence the 
name “Old Point Comfort” ; at present the building 
is used largely as a military hospital. Here also 
stands the Arsenal, to which a substantial addition 
has been made recently, and in which work is being 
done without interruption, day and night, Sunday 
and every other day. Here also are the barracks 
for the 2,500 masterless Negroes, who are now be- 
ing-employed at fortification work, and are fed and 
paid. And here, finally, opposite the Hygeia Hotel 
and the bridge, on an open plat of ground, stands 
my neat little church, covered with a coating of 
brown sand; it has been repeatedly assigned to me 
by His Grace, the Most Reverend Archbishop of 
Baltimore, in the name of the Bishop of Richmond; 
coming from Newport News, I hold services here. 
Tower, bell and the beloved cross advise one from 
_afar that Catholic life has found its way even to 
this point. . 


Kx OK OK 


_ Chaplain Miettinger’s next letter (Wahrheits-_ 
_ freund, Vol. XXV, No. 26, Feb, 12, 1862, pp. 
.202-3),, dated at Monroe and Newport News, 
“end of January, 1862,” opens with a description 
of the weather, which had been surprisingly mild, 


nvas, soaking his bed, 


his few belongings. iF 


ons OL 


| states of the former North American U 


executed imitation of the Gothic style. The et 
tire interior is painted in pleasing oil colors, tk 
windows are all of stained glass—even the pi 
ture of the Virgin, the patroness of the churel 
above the altar, is executed in stained glass an 
constitutes the choir window. Before the we 
this church was ordinarily attended by a prie: 
from Portsmouth, on the other side of the Jame 
River. The war, however, has interrupted con 
munication with Portsmouth as well as wit 
Richmond, the seat of the Bishop, and thus 
happened that I was so welcome to the Mo: 
Reverend Archbishop of Baltimore, acting f 
the Right Reverend Bishop of Richmond, sin 
the Catholics in and about Monroe, numberin 
thousands, were in soré need of a priest for th 
reason mentioned. When I entered upon m 
activities a very honorable gentleman, Captai 
Churchill, of the regular artillery, was the lead 
of the Catholics at Monroe; he is an America 
who has returned to Mother Church and is he 
in grateful esteem by all the Catholic people b 
cause of his activities in the interest of Chure 
affairs, although he has now, for a number « 
months, been stationed, with his company, : 
Washington. I cite the example of this exce 
lent, capable and active officer also for the sal 
of other officers who, out of consideration for tl 
Americans, give up their Church affiliation « 
advance a variety of reasons, mostly unconvin 
ing, for their lukewarmness in religious practic 
so that they may see that the true Christian of 
cer, especially the true Catholic commander | 
a company, does not perform his religious duti 
although but because he is an officer.—Exemsf 
trahunt,—examples, good or bad, nowhere 

a stronger influence than in military life. 


In order that you may be able to conceive 
fairly accurate idea of the number and varie 
types of Catholics, with whom I have to 
pastor of Monroe, I take the liberty of su 
ting the following details, which undoub 
are of interest to everyone and which also off 
a view of the ever moying life of a populatic 
composed of soldiers in all branches of th 
ice, of blacks and whites from almost 
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see number of marines, sailors, arsenal em- 
yyees and those engaged at fortification work, 
aer citizens following various callings, of whom 
lleast one-half, being Irish, are Catholic, and 
iu have a partial survey of my parishioners and 
»artial picture of the gatherings present at di- 
ne services; at mass two Zouave Corporals, 
(liant in their uniforms, serve at the altar, and 
-o sergeants of artillery take up the collection 
the Offertory. To these parishioners, how- 
“er, We must add the Catholics among the men 
Camp Hamilton, one mile distant from For- 
«ss Monroe: a large flat camp, where regiments 
iinfantry and cavalry, from New York, Massa- 
susetts, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Delaware, Con- 
scticut are stationed; again, one-half of these 
pops are Catholic and have no other chaplain 
pastor than myself, no other divine services 
van those I celebrate at Monroe, no other op- 
prtunity to make their confession than to come 
me at Monroe or, in the case of serious ill- 
ess, to have me called to the respective regi- 
-ent-hospitals. All*of which shows clearly that, 
-stly, I am never idle but am practically always 
itive and on the go, and, secondly, that, in spite 
the phrases concerning ‘liberty and equality,’ 
atholics are no less neglected step-children here 
this country than in certain states and state- 
ts of Germany; for otherwise I should not be 
se only Catholic regimental chaplain assigned 
» so large a number of troops, of whom at least 
ne-half are Catholic. (To be continued.) 


in Brief Kuendigs an Henni 
ueber Wisconsin 


Der spatere erste Bischof von Milwaukee, Henni, und 
‘in Generalvikar Kuendig, waren in Rom Studiengenos- 
‘n und Freunde gewesen; hierzulande waren sie eine 
eit lang getrennt, bis sie dann in Milwaukee wieder 
4sammentrafen. Als Apostel Wisconsins, wohin Kuen- 
g seinem Freunde vorausgeeilt war, wirkten die beiden 
fanner dann bis an ihr Lebensende gemeinschaftlich an 
2m Aufbau der Kirche. Der hiermit aus dem von Henni 
337 in- Cincinnati begriindeten ‘‘Wahrheitsfreund” vom 
5. August 1842, abgedruckte Brief beweist, welch grosze 
iebe und welch goszes Verstandnis beide Wisconsin 
atgegenbrachten. Der im Brief genannte Freund ist 
sen kein anderer als Henni, der als Redakteur des ge- 


annten Blattes die bezeichnende Einleitung verfaszte. 
* OK 


Wisconsin Territorium. ’ 


Mit dem Ruhme der Urwaldungen und des jungfrau-. 


chen Bodens Wisconsin’s verhalt es sich jetzt wie vor 
im paar Jahren mit Iowa Territory. Die nattrliche 
‘ortrefflichkeit des Bodens wird gewohnlich auch durch 
pekulanten noch erhoht. Dieser Ruf wird jetzt besonders 
Visconsin gegeben, und iberall hin am meisten deutschen 
inwanderern zu Ohren gebracht. Sollen auch wir in 


en jedoch in Wahrheit sagen zu diurfen, dasz Wisconsin 
egen seiner herrlichen Anlagen, Fruchtbarkeit des. Bo- 
is, wegen des guten und (natiirlich) bestandigern 
ma’s, fischreicher Seen und vortrefflicher Gawasser, 
1t bald yon einer andern Landstrecke in den Ver. 
taaten itbertroffen wird. Einwanderer, und namentlich 
eutsche Einwanderer, wurden unsers Erachtens besser 
dorthin ihre Richtung zu nehmen, als nach den 
cheren Staaten des Westens. 


‘eine bessere Aussicht, als irgendwo anders in 


— 


ie Trompete stossen, und den Norden preisen?—Wir glau-. 


Selbst fur Katholiken 
sich in Wisconsin in Bezug auf die Religion, obne 


neuen Ansiedlungen., Nachstehender Brief aus Milwat- 
kee, Wisconsin, von. unserm geehrtesten und allgemein 
bekannten Freunde, soeben empfangen, und der eine Ver- 
offentlichung verdient, bestarkte uns in den Ansichten, die 
wir besonders seit einem Jahre hatten, wo wir selbst den 
Huron und Michigan See bereisten, vollkommen, und be- 
rechtigt uns tberdies zu den gegriindetsten Erwartungen 
sowohl des Wohlstandes als der Religion under den 
kunftigen Bewohnern jenes Territoriums. 
i ye kth 

Lieber Freund! 

Du wirst dich wundern einen Brief von mir aus 
Wisconsin Territory zu empfangen. Allein so ist 
es, ich bin gegenwartig Pfarrer der franzosischen, 
englischen und deutschen Gemeinden von Milwau- 
kee und Umgegend. Im Anfang des letzten Monats 
verliesz ich Detroit um in Begleitung unseres 
Bischofs den noérdlichen Theil seiner Didzese zu 
besuchen. 

Als wir in Milwaukee ankamen, fanden wir die 
katholischen Angelegenheiten nicht wenig vernach- 
lassigt. Weil die Katholiken heir den groszten 
Theil der Kinwohner bilden und das Land weithin 
noch ganz in katholischen Handen ist, sah sich un- 
se1 Bischof genothigt, mich hier zurtickzulassen 
und Hrn. Kelly mit sich nach Detroit zu nehmen. 
Milwaukee ist eine sehr schone Stadt, am Mich- 
igan See gelegen, hat viel ahnliches mit Cincinnati, 
denn es ist mit Hugeln ganz umgeben; es ist sehr 
gesund, so dasz, obschon ich Tausende unter meiner 
Obsorge habe, ich nur zweimal noch zu den Kran- 
ken gerufen wurde. Das beste Wasser in jeder 
Gegend der Stadt; und das Land in der Umgegend 
iibersteigt alles, was ich je gesehen habe. Die Ein- 
wanderung ist gegenwartig so ungewohnlich zahl- 
reich, dasz wir hier oft in einer Woche von 2 bis 
dreihundert solcher EKinwanderer haben. 

Seit meiner Ankunft hat sich die dreifache Ge- 
meinde sehr schon vereinigt. Wir ‘haben gestern 
ein Haus 25-36 Fusz zwei Stockwerke hoch, vor- 
warts gebracht, um so bald moglich eine Schule 
anzufangen. 

Wir haben letzten Sonntag die presbyterianische 
Glocke von Milwaukee auf unserm Thurm das 
erstemal mit allgemeiner Freude gelautet—Die Ka- 
pelle, $200 in den Schulden, 28-42 Fusz (Frame), 
unvollendet, zehnmal zu klein, wird nun bereits vol- 
lendet, und vergroszert, und wird bald 48-94 Fusz 
sein mit 4 Gallerien. Gegenwartig werden die _ 
Stiithle verfertigt. Nachsten Sonntag werde ich 
wieder anfangen zu thun was ich zwei Jahre in 
Detroit gethan habe. Um halb 9 Uhr wird der 
‘deutsche Gottesdienst, und um halb 11 Uhr der 
englische Gottesdienst anfangen. Nachmithags wird 
um 2 Uhr und wieder um 3 Uhr Vesper gehalten. _ 

Weil kein Staat in Amerika, im Verhaltnis der 
Bevélkerung genommen, so viele Katholiken hat 


wie Wisconsin, so laszt sich erwarten, dasz hier 


ein neues Bisthum errichtet werden musz; unser 
Pischof hat genug in Michigan zu thun. Leider 
ist der groszere Theil von Michigan aus Mangel 
der Priester vernachlaszigt, und koénnte wohl eine 
der ersten Didzesen sein. Ich weisz nicht wie lange © 
der Bischof mich hier lassen wird—in jedem Falle, 
Milwaukee kann nicht vernachlassigt werden, weil 


‘ 
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fie Katholiken zu zahlreich und Milwaukee selbst 
das fiir Wisconsin ist, was Cincinnati ftir Ohio. 

Ich meinerseits glaube, dasz ich hier viel, ja mehr 
Gutes thun kann, besonders da gegenwartig drei 
irlandische Priester in Detroit sind. Ich lasse es 
iibrigens dem lieben Gott tiber—Sobald der Bischof 
ruft werde ich folgen. 

Lebe wohl und bete fur 

Deinen 
aufrichtigen Freund 
MarTIN KUENDIG. 

Milwaukee, den 10ten August 1842. 


zum Kapitel “Pfarrkrakehler” 


Der ausgesprochene Individualismus der Deut- 
schen und ihr starres Festhalten an dem, was ihres 
Erachtens recht ist, machten sich auch bei den 
deutschen Einwanderern in unsrem Lande in der 
Griindungszeit der Kirche geltend. Im Bewusstsein 
ihrer neuerworbenen Rechte und der von ihnen 
gebrachten Opfer, versteiften sie sich manchmal 
darauf, Forderungen zu stellen und mitreden zu 
wollen in Dingen, wo die Entscheidung nicht bei 
ihnen stand. Daraus ergaben sich oft langwierige 
Streitigkeiten, oder doch Weiterungen, die nicht 
ohne Folgen blieben. 

Zwei solche Beispiele erwahnt P. Maximilian 
Karlstatter, S.- Jz; in einent Autsatz: “Deutsche 
Volksmissionen in den Vereinigten Staaten von 
Nord-Amerika,” 1880 in den “Katholischen Mis- 
sionen” erschienen. Der Verfasser berichtet da an 
einer Stelle itiber eine von ihm und seinen Genossen 
zu Yorkville, Indiana, abgehaltene Mission, wo die 
Leute zuerst gar keine rechte Lust an einem solchen 
Unternehmen gezeigt hatten. Karlstatter schreibt: 


“Als. der Pfarrer die erste Anzeige machte, verlangten 
die Manner echt demokratisch, er solle sie doch abstim- 
men lassen, ob sie eine Mission wollten oder nicht.’ Der 


Pfarrer lachte sie aber aus und erklarte, er wiirde die. 


Kosten, wenn nothig, selber ertragen. 
Nachher ging es allerdings gut, indem die Man- 
ner ihrem Entschluss, ihrer Arbeit nachzugehen, 


bereits nach der Einleitungspredigt untreu wurden. - 


Weniger gliicklich waren die Missionare in einer 


anderen im selben Staate, in der Nahe von Brook- | 


ville gelegenen Ortschaft. 
dariiber wie folgt: 


_“Anderthalb Stunden von der Stadt befindet sich eine 
natische Kirche, welche seit Jahren dem Bischof und 

erus der ae grosze Schwierigkeiten be- 

_ Der Ort heiszt Wolfscreek. Am obern Platz 

rde eine Pfarrkirche ut. Da ver- 


tT, die 


Der Artikel berichtet 


gottesdienst halten. Dieser traurige Zustand dauert lei 
auch nach der Mission in Brookville noch fort. Frauen» 
Kinder besuchten die Mission und empfingen die heili 
Sakramente; die Manner aber, welche sich nicht un 
werfen wollten, muszten abgewiesen werden, und es 
wenig Hoffnung, dasz sich der Eigensinn endlich beu 
wird.””’) 


In Schenectady im Staate New York lag so; 
ein ganzer Verein mit dem Pfarrer im Streit. 
diesem Fall gelang es den Missionaren, den Friec 


herzustellen. P. Karlstatter berichtet uber se 
Erfahrungen wie folgt: 
“Wir muszten unsere Ostervakanz opfern, 


einem Pfarrer im fernen Osten zu Hilfe zu komn 
Dieser war von Mitgliedern eines gewissen Johanr 
vereins angegriffen worden, hatte zur Strafe dafur 
Banner dieses Vereins aus der Kirche entfernt und st 
seitdem mit dem ganzen Verein auf gespanntem Fu: 
Der Kirchenbesuch, ohnehin nicht stark, litt noch m 
unter diesem Zerwurfnisz: die mit herrlichen Glasmalere 
geschmiickte Kirche stand halb leer. Noch am zwei 
Tag der Mission verweigerte der Verein seine Unterw 
fung. Doch die Beherzigung der groszen ewigen Wa 
heiten stimmte die Leute allmahlich milder. Gegen E: 
der Woche sohnten sie sich vollstandig mit ihrem Hir 
aus. Am letzten Tag der Missiop hielten sie wahrend 
Frihmesse ihren Einzug in die eee Der Priester — 
den Ministranten empfing sie an der Kirchenthure 1 
geleitete sie zu ihren Platzen. Das Johannesbanner w 
wieder an seinem gewohnten Orte aufgepflanzt.’”*) 


In der Geschichte des katholischen Deuts 
thums in unsrem Lande darf auch diese Ersch 
nung nicht fehlen. Es handelt sich hier ja ni 
um ganz vereinzelte Vorkommnisse; ahnliche Fé 
der Widersetzlichkeit und der Rechthaberei fin 
sich in den Annalen nur zu vieler deutschen 
meinden in alterer Zeit. Manche Seele ist inf 
dessen der Herde Christi untreu oder durch 
Schuld der Ungetreuen der Kirche entfrem 
worden, 


An interesting life is referred to by the 1 
Bishop Alerding in his book. “The Diocese of F 
Wayne, 1857—September 22—1907.” Writing 
the school attached to St. Charles Borron 
Church at Peru, Ind., he says: 

“The last of the lay teachers was Professor 
dolph Ladislaus Mueller of Zamzow, a nati 
Pomerania, conversing fluently in fifteen 
languages, lecturer on mathematics in a 
academy in Prussia, came to the United 
tured east and west on ethnological subj 
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ae Central Verein and Catholic Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


esident, Charles Korz, Butler, N. J. 

st Vice-President, Henry Seyfried, Indianapolis, Ind. 

eee, pesident, Stephen A. Junglas, Cleveland, 
i0. 

| ee Secretary, Frank J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, 
is, 

rr. and Financial Secretary, John Q. Juenemann, Bo 

364, St. Paul, Minn. . 

‘easurer, George Korte, St. Louis, Mo. 


ecutive Committee: Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Wm. V. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex.; O. H. Kreuz- 
berger, Evansville, Ind., and Anthony J. Zeits, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. The Major Executive Committee in- 
cludes the Honorary President of the C. V., the 
Presidents of the State Leagues and the Presidents 
and Spiritual Directors of the Catholic Women’s 
Union and the Gonzaga Union. 
on. President, M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIL. 


Communications intended for the Central Verein 
ould be addressed to Mr. John Q. Juenemann, Box 
A, St. Paul, Minnesota. 
4AIl these works, of which Catholic laymen are the prin- 
eal supporters and promoters, and whose form varies 
cording to the special needs of each nation, and the par- 
wular circumstances of each country, constitute what ts 
merally known by a distinctive and surely a very noble 


ume: Catholic Action or Action of Catholics. 
; Pius X. 
Fundamentals of Christian 


Solidarism 
The central fact of human society is its solidarity. 
hat solidarity creates certain rights and duties 
ithin the family, within the nation, internationally 
ad interracially. . . . Human relationships framed 
1 a mere material basis have always broken down. 
2lfish ideals will strain and break, and self-interest 
ill breed distrust between men. Nor will common 
ission hold men together. Even relationships de- 
sloped in the red-hot passion of war will not stand 
ie strain of the reaction. These unities are all 
sulless mechanism; men can only be held perma- 
ently together when their unity is based on a spiri- 
1al conception of life. KENNETH MACLENNAN, 

in The Cost of a New World.’) 


Neither by state-socialism nor by. soviets nor 
y any other ingenious device can wholesome 
cial conditions be brought out of a thing un- 
holesome in itself; neither can a new control, 
new basis of production and distribution, or 
»w laws, compacts and covenants, take the place 
| a new spiritual energy, a new vision of ulti- 
ate values and their relationships. That com- 
unism, collectivism and social democracy have 
1 gone bankrupt during and following the war 
e truth at least we have learned. The meth- 
; were foolish enough but the object aimed at, 


rialism, was worse. — : 
RatpoH ApaMs CRAM, | 
in Walled Towns. 


ndon, 1925, P. 166-67, 


= j 


preservation and redemption of modern in- | 


That genius for economics and organization, Sir 
Josiah Stamp, speaks of our present frame of mind 
as “one of pitiable complacency over economic law 
and a wholly amazing misconception of the realities 
of our situation. Such a frame of mind invites 
disorder. It is absolutely essential to our salvation 
that we make deliberate choice of a national policy 
and pursue it with all the moral and intellectual 
earnestness of a great people. Indecision alone may 
destroy us.”’ 


And this “‘pitiable complacency over economic 
law,” this “amazing misconception of the realities 
of our situation,” to which he refers as being at the 
root of our industrial disorders—what is it? Simply 
this: That we are facing our industrial problems 
merely from the point of view of political expe- 
diency; that we are conducting our national busi- 
ness of trade and commerce not as a national con- 
cern but as the vested interests of employers and 
employed. In other words, we are living in a con- 
dition of economic blindness and in our treatment 
of these vital concerns contradicting the first prin- 
ciples of economic law, For, on the one hand our 
great industries are being strangled and crippled 
by heavy taxation; whilst at the other extreme the 
trade unions, in the supposed interests of the work- 
ers, are restricting output and demanding wages 
beyond all possibility of payment. Such a defiance 
of economic law, such a vicious circle, if persisted 
in long enough, must end in inevitable ruin all 
round. Sooner or later our industries must cease 
to function, and there be no more wealth available 
for taxation, the trade unions become bankrupt, and 
no payment for our overseas supplies exist either 
in money or in kind. Only one thing can save us— 
the realization of the corporate and social nature of 
our existence, a strong sense of “belonging to- 
gether.” For the modern conception of society as 
one in which the interests of owner and worker are 
necessarily antagonistic is false. Capitalism and 
communism are not the only alternative states of 
society. People in ignorance of those centuries 
which preceded the destruction of our economic and 
social system in the ‘sixteenth century imagine that 
capitalism existed from all time in this country pre- 
vious to the recent breakdown of our industrial sys-_ 
tem; whereas the truth is, as we have tried to show, 
that under the social ideals of the Middle Ages there 
was a state of society in which wealth was well dis- 
tributed, because capital and labor were united in 
one common cause. 

Eustace Dup.ey, 
~~ in National Resurrection.”) 

1) Recently published in London, this book is a. “Plea 
for Disillusionment,” as the sub-title announces. The con- 
dition of present England is, of course, what its author 
had in mind when writing his treatise. _What he speaks” 
of is an international problem, a bit more acute just now. 
in the country mentioned than in our own. Taking every- 
thing into consideration, however, not omitting the poverty 
of the agricultural proletariate, consisting of renters and 
share-croppers, we have no reason to say, these things 
are entirely foreign to us. 2 
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What Fr. Weninger Wished the C. V. to Do 

Few American Catholic lay organizations can 
look back upon so rich and so old a heritage ot 
tradition and inspiration as the C. V. Some time 
since (issue of August, 1925) we treated of the 
aims of the C. V. as outlined at the Erie, Pa., con- 
vention (May 16-18, 1864) in Civil War days and 
the recommendations for action given on that occa- 
sion. We have now before us the address delivered 
by that beloved missionary, Fr. F. X. Weninger, 5. 
]., on Pentecost Monday, June 5, 1876, at the con- 
vention of the C. V. held in Philadelphia during 
the Centennial Exposition. Here again one finds a 
wealth of suggestions for activity, showing at one 
and the same time that great things were expected 
of the men in the C. V. in those days, and that 
what the C. V. is endeavoring to do at present 
is a logical continuation of what was planned and 
was being done, in some measure, even then. 

Fr, Weninger pleaded for intelligent Catholic ac- 
tion in a number of fields, offering suggestions that 
bear repetition today, not only because of the his- 
torical interest attaching to them, but likewise be- 
cause a number of them should be heeded and 
acted upon at present, where they are being ignored, 
and efforts directed at their realization intensified 
where they are in progress. In one portion of his 
address, as printed in the St. Louis Amerika of 
June 6, 1876, the distinguished Jesuit urged that at 
future conventions topics offering new suggestions 
for thought and action be treated by competent 
speakers, priests and laymen, and later acted on by 
the affiliated societies, according to their good judg- 
ment. He designated these subjects as “matters of 
concern to the welfare of the entire Catholic Church 
in America,” and, selecting a few, went on: 

“Care for the education of the rising generation of 
Catholic and non-Catholic Negroes; care for the con- 
version and instruction of the Indians; care for the 
support of the press in America, particularly the daily 
press; care for the distribution, in quantities, of suit- 
able controversial and educational literature; the sup- 
port of schools in poor rural parishes; the founding 
of a Catholic University; care for proper organization 
in advance of elections, so that the members may, as 
a whole, vote in a manner conformable to the interests 
of the Catholic Church, not, indeed, from purely politi- 
cal considerations, but rather in order to protect the 
Church whenever her rights are endangered by any 
political party.” 

Here, indeed, is a veritable program, for which, 
we have reason to believe, Fr. Weninger knew he 
had a responsive audience. As a matter of fact, 
these subjects are in part drawn from the domain 
of problems, consideration of which and action con- 
cerning which had been one of the tasks the C. V. 
had shouldered during the two decades of its exist- 


ence preceding the Philadelphia convention. - Hence, 


too, this truly zealous apostle and close friend of 
the C. V. did not confine himself to offering these 


. topics merely for consideration. He submitted them 


in a manner that showed he expected action to result 
from them, ‘and even outlined a proposal how that 
a oe ee He said: 

“The Central Verein is to announce to pri 
laymen, throughout the whole country, that eee 
pleased if priests or laymen who have any recommenda- 
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tions to offer and to support in the interests of 

Catholic Church of America, would submit them at 

regular annual convention of the delegates. Not t 
the society as such is to vote on them necessarily o1 
to determine upon measures for their execution, 

rather that in this manner such matters may be mi 
known all over the country by the delegates, so t 
the local societies, in their own localities, may supp 
such movements if they see fit to do so. 

“The speakers, priests or laymen, who desire to_ 
dress the Central Verein at its annual convention 
such a matter, are to make their intention known to 
President in the course of the year; he shall then con 
with the Executive Committee as to whether or | 
the request is to be granted. The speakers, howe 
should not merely address the Central Verein at 
annual meeting on their particular subject, but tl 
should also submit to the delegates a printed synop 
of their address and of the plan they advocate, so t 
the delegates may be able to lay the printed docume: 
before the Reverend pastor of their respective par 
and the Board of Directors of their particular socie 
by reading these documents to the society they shor 
acquaint the members in detail with the project and | 
means recommended in order that, if the pastor a 
the members approve, resolutions for action may 
adopted as soon as possible, so that the particular m 
ter favoring the interests of the Church may be giv 


support.” ; ‘ 
One can readily see that the experienced pri 


sought to direct attention to a wide field of actic 
He makes it evident that his suggestions were not 
constitute an exhaustive program for the Cent 
Verein, since he introduces the topics cited as 
few,” which he names “as examples.” View 
from this angle, the conventions of fifty years a 
loom up as gatherings which, to a degree in fact a 
to a larger degree in Fr. Weninger’s vision, we 
clearing houses for Catholic thought and guidan 
occasions at which new and important tasks we 
deliberated on and referred to the separate societ 
throughout the country for action. Not a trace 
centralization, not a hint of dictatorial ordering 
the part of the large Central Verein to the effect th 
this or that thing was to be done, but a wholesot 
widening of vision as to the needs of the Chur 
and the service the societies should render h 
coupled with an exhortation to render this servi 
The thought suggests itself that in recent yea 
particularly since the organization of the Ste 
Leagues, and more especially since the founding 
the Central Bureau, we have been working more « 
fectively than before towards a realization of t 
ideal set before the C. V. by Fr. Weninger. The 
is encouragement in this thought as well as empha 
on the obligation to continue to strive towards tt 
end. With preparations afoot for conventions 
the State Leagues and that of the C. V. as we 
this is a fitting season to renew the determination 
to strive, that our aims, which, as we have s¢ 
reflect, at least in part, the tasks of the C. V.a 
Weninger saw them, may be attained. <A. F. 


The need of today is a band of economic gc 
pellers, with firm anchorage in root principles, cz 
ing nothing for any political party, and ever 
cising when its hacks go wrong. We need 
independent Catholic Ginger Group in public Ii 
to ginger the politicians into acting on right lin 

A Catholic Layman in the Catholic Time. 


aaa 


ee | Ss 
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One Phase of Our Backwardness 


"he oft repeated assertion that the children of 
world use the printing press to better advan- 
2 than we do is again borne out by the announce- 
nt of the incorporation, at Albany, of the Van- 
rrd Press, whose headquarters will be in New 
Ik City, while its purpose is “to print and dis- 
sute the classic books of liberal and_ radical 
laght at extremely low prices.” 
it. J. Baker, Editor of the new Press, in an- 
uncing this undertaking, states that the “basic 
ppose of the enterprise is to make available to 
poorest pocketbook the thought of the various 
‘ral and radical schools in politics, economics, race 
iict, education, and the position of women.” The 
ssic books of this type, he says, are now so ex- 
sive as to be beyond the reach of those who 
‘y be most interested in them. 
\We shall also publish new works,” Mr. Baker 
ftinues, “if they seem to have lasting value or 
at significance at the moment. We plan to en- 
rrage systematic, selected reading along these 
ss.” 
“he books will be priced at 25 cents or less. 
2 Press, according to Mr. Baker, is now engaged 
an exhaustive national survey of reading needs 
| tastes among working groups, and also among 
general public. This is said to be the first na- 
nal analysis of reading ever attempted. 
Among the directors of the Vanguard Press are 
zer N. Baldwin, Morris L. Ernst, B. W. Huebsch, 
bert Leslie, Scott Nearing, Rex Stout, Ordway 
ad, Norman Thomas, and Saul Yanofsky. The 
nerican Fund for Public Service has subsidized 
organization and made possible its launching. 
However, the salient feature is not that a new 
blishing venture has come into existence, but 
her the assurance that the books and brochures 
‘be published by the Vanguard Press will not 
k purchasers and readers, as would be the case 
sa similar undertaking were attempted under 
tholic auspices. There is no reason why a Cath- 
> establishment, such as ours for instance, could 
- publish Catholic classics just as cheaply as these 
llicals will their own literature, except for the fact 
.t it would not be possible to sell them in quan- 
es necessary for cheap production. Universal ex- 
‘ience has been that Catholic classics offered at 
OW price are not bought because “everybody has 
m and knows them”; “people want something 
wv.” Books by contemporary Catholic authors do 
: find a ready sale, unless in exceptional cases, be- 
ise they are not classics and too expensive. Al- 
ugh the average Catholic novel is as good as the 
srage non-Catholic novel, and the price of a 
»yrighted book, put out by a Catholic publisher, 


higher than the price of a non-Catholic book of 
same kind, printed and published under similar 

ditions. It is only the reprint that is sold at a 

- price, after the publisher of popular fiction has 
med the cream, granting both him and the au- 
, substantial profit. Shen : 

. Catholic publisher of New York has brought 


— 


] printed on good paper and fairly well bound, is 


out a number of Catholic classics, well gotten up, 
charging but $1.00 a volume. One of the latest 
volumes of this series contains some of the writings 
of a great Spanish statesman, Donoso Cortez, whose 
views on State and Society, and the conditions cre- 
ated by Liberalism in the modern world, are truly 
classic. We believe that in the end the publisher 
will find it difficult to sell the edition he has had 
printed. 

Nothing short of a systematic effort to train 
our people on what and how to read is going to 
avail against the present indifference to Catholic 
literature. Our teachers are trying their best to 
instill a love of books into their pupils, although we 
believe they are too easily satisfied with having 
them read novels. However, with no or little as- 
sistance from the home, and the tendency prevail- 
ing among young and old of indulging in the lust 
of the eyes, to which Pius XI. refers in His En- 
cyclical on the Peace of Christ in the Kingdom of 
Christ, it is impossble for them to create a lasting 
love for those friends whom the old English bishop 
praises for their faithfulness and patience. 


Why, Indeed! 


Recently a member of the St. Louis District 
League, who had heard the Rev. H. Hussmann 
deliver an address on Liberalism, came to the 
Bureau to procure a copy of its brochure on that 
subject, which the speaker had recommended. 
Being handed a copy, which is Rev. George Barry 
O’Toole’s translation of a series of lectures by 
the late Cardinal Billot, our man asked: Is this | 
the Liberalism so bitterly condemned by Orestes 
Brownson in his day? And if it is, why isn’t it 
ever spoken or written about except in Central 
Blatt and an occasional lecture like the one we 
heard the other evening? Outside of your maga- 
zine I haven’t seen mention of it since I was a 
young man.” 

Why, indeed, is so fundamental an error so 
little discussed? Our man, who is a mechanic 
by trade, read Brownson with enthusiasm in 
the nineties; since then he has continued to 
read diligently, and yet he has failed almost 
utterly to find the disastrous philosophy, the 
importance of which impressed itself upon him 
when a young man of twenty, discussed in 
print or on the platform. Rome, however, in 
Papal pronouncements, harks back to this and 
other false and dangerous systems of thought, 
and evidently desires its children to do likewise. 
Surely the Catholic press of our country has neg- 
lected numerous opportunities by failing to trace 
many excrescences of public thought and action 
to their source. In doing so it has failed to assist 


its readers in analyzing the root causes of numer- 


ous social and religious problems we must con- 
tend with. And in so far also one of the require- 
ments has been lacking for the preparation of 
that intelligent, well informed Catholic laity 
which could be of surpassingly great value to the 
cause of the Church and the improvement of 


civic and social life. 
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Volunteer Contributors to the Catholic 
Press Wanting 

Co-operation with our Catholic weeklies on the 
part of our people is sadly lacking. The editors of 
our papers are generally left entirely to their own 
resources. Occasionally a paper has such a de- 
voted volunteer contributor as the daily St. Louis 
Amerika had in Very Rev. E. Pruente, of Cape 
Girardeau, who for a quarter of a century once a 
week sent a column of happenings in Southeastern 
Missouri to that journal. Although receiving no 
remuneration, his contribution arrived with great 
punctuality at the specified time. When the com- 
positors complained of his handwriting, he learned 
to use the typewriter, although over sixty years of 
age and in poor health. 

Considering the importance of the Catholic press, 
and the frequency and earnestness with which popes 
and bishops have stressed this fact, one would be- 
lieve serious Catholics anxious to co-operate with 
it. However, as we have already said, that is not 
a fact. This attitude is perhaps not so strange, when 
one considers that the conservative element has at 
no time made the best use of the instruments of 
defense at its command, 

We wonder what success would attend an attempt 
to conduct a course for Catholic volunteer corre- 
spondents! ‘The Communists have just held the 
first conference of the Chicago District Worker 
Correspondents in the city named. There were a 
number of speakers, who addressed the conference 
on the following subjects: 

Our press as the collective agitator, propagandist and 
organizer ; 

What is news for a militant workers’ newspaper; 

The role of the worker correspondents in the vanguard 
of the revolutionary proletariat; 

Shop bulletins; 

Closer co-operation between our newspapers with the aid 
of the worker correspondents; 

The party press builders and the worker correspondents; 

Classes for worker correspondents; 

National organization; 

International relations; 

International Communist Press Day. 

A’ similar conference, to be held at Pittsburg, has 
been announced by the Daily Worker, outspokenly 
communistic. 

A numerically insignificant part of the Russian 
people brought about Bolshevism. Such a thing 
was made possible because the men and women who 
gained the victory believed in the cause to which 
they dedicated themselves. They were willing to 
work for it, to make sacrifices for it, to be exiled, 
to go to prison and to the gallows. The modern 
Catholic shuns personal sacrifices ; he does not glory 
in fighting in the cause of Christ. He is a religious 


Menshevik, whereas he should be a religious Bol- 
shevik. 


What Great Movements Depend Upon 
During every meeting of St. Francis de Sales 
Benevolent Society, of St. Louis, one or the other 
of our Free Leaflets is distributed. Frequently the 


society also purchases a quantity of some brochure, 


which is also given out to the members. Thus at 


- resistance. 


the March meeting a copy of our Timely To 
brochure No. 17, The Four Great Evils of the L 
was given each member, together with our C 
man Free Leaflet No. 33. 

What is possible for this society should not 
impossible for others. It depends chiefly on 
officers of an organization, whether such efforts 
made or not. If the C. V. had the backing of ev 
officer of the 1300 societies comprising our org 
ization, we could wield an influence as great as 1 
which forced prohibition on the country. It se 
impossible, however, to make Catholics realize 1 
all great movements depend on an active and a 
body of men and women, willing to make sacrif 
for the cause to which they have dedicated th 
sclves. Condemn them as we may, we cannot I 
but admire the leaders of Bolshevism who m 
every personal sacrifice for what they conside 
their ideal, communism. ‘They.accepted exile, 
the hardships that went with it, prison and pove 
tor their lot, propagating their ideas, whereas t 
might have lived in peace and contentment if t 
had been willing to submit quietly to the Czari 
regime. 

With all the tremendous difficulties in their ¥ 
men and women of India are combining to fight 
injustices from which their country is suffer: 
even with the only means at their command, pas: 
On the other hand, the Catholics 
Mexico are as a helpless lot of sheep attacked 
wolves! What a sorry sight, and what an encc 
agement to the enemies of the Church to attack | 
since most Catholics will tolerate virtually e 
abuse offered their cause, bewailing and denounc 
the injustice and depravity of the enemies of 
Church, but unable to unite and to ward off tl 
attacks. 


A Suggestion Concerning Annual Dues 


We greatly fear an analysis of the methods 
served by a very large number of our societie: 
a number of states would reveal the sad fact - 
no adequate provision is made for the payment 
the annual dues, or per capita tax, to the § 
League, which item, of course, includes the ant 
contribution, per capita, to the C. V. Year a 
year numerous societies continue to pay these ¢ 
out of their treasury, and if their constitution ] 
hibits the expenditure of moneys received from 
members by way of dues, the officers effect a c 
promise by paying the per capita out of inte 
receipts on invested money, a 

This condition is, in many instances, the sot 
of annually repeated opposition to continued 
operation with the C. V. If the society is 
chances are the members may think that | 
the expenditure is small, the society can well 
it, and therefore may allow the required su 
in the case of a numerically strong soci 
total sum seems appallingly large, and the fe 
creeps in: we are robbing our treasury; w 
asked to give to the Staatsverband money we s 
keep for our members. N e blar 
members in all cases if they urge this objec 1 
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sury funds should properly remain in the treas- 


nm the other hand, the way out is not that of 
sal to pay the per capita, but that of providing 
able means for meeting this necessary contribu- 
, which frequently represents absolutely all that 
one or given for the cause of Catholic Action. 
3 purpose has been accomplished by some benev- 
t as well as fraternal societies by adding a few 
s to the monthly dues. Where the society dues 
50 cents per month, the members vote to oblige 
aselves to pay 55 cents; where they are a dollar, 
members pay $1.05. In some societies the spe- 
assessment ‘< collected quarterly or semi-an- 
lly, but the effect is, as in the other instances, 

a fund, representing 60 cents’ per member, is 
lable for the purpose mentioned and for other 
d purposes. Once this money is in bank, the 
t fruitful ground for argument against con- 
ed affiliation and the paying of the per capita is 
oved. 


low that the State Leagues are about to meet in 
ual convention, it would appear desirable that 
1otion to recommend some arrangement similar 
hese be submitted and acted favorably upon, ex- 
=, of course, in those states which have systema- 
lly provided for the need in question. Under 
sent circumstances the continued affiliation in 
State League is frequently dependent, in large 
usure, upon the good-will and loyalty of a few 
oted and influential workers. By systematizing 
raising of the per capita, dues the burden of 
sé men will be lightened and chance eliminated 
1 larger degree from the question of continued 
jation. ; 
.n argument that may help to introduce this plan 
iat the moneys received may, if they are adequate, 
» go towards defraying the expenses of one or 
-e delegates to conventions of the State League 
“he C. V., or both, or for some other commend- 
> purpose. Nor is this a phantastic suggestion. 
society with 100 members pays, we will say, an- 
1 dues of 25 cents, or $25.00 to the State League. 
‘he members contributed 5 cents per month, be- 
*s their regular dues, into their “Catholic Ac- 
v’ fund, they would have available at the end 
cic months the sum of $60.00. Deduct the 
capita to the Staatsverband from this and they 
have $35.00, which may be used as indicated 
for some other worthy purpose. The members 
4 not mind the small contribution and the treasury 
s intact. Try it, or still better, try an ar- 
rent providing for 7 or 8 or 10 cents a month! 


_ Our Apostolate of Good Books 

have made it a practice to distribute duplicates 

our library, and books not suitable for our pur- 
-o other libraries. 

‘ing the past twelve months several Carmelite 

‘ies in Southern India, who had told us of 


oe in eh eee language, partici- | 
stribu Writing to the Bureau | 
at Bocsnaty in Travan- HL 


May, 1926 6l 
core, under date of February 15th, Fr. Nicholas 
says: 

“I have great pleasure to acknowledge the receipt of your 
kind letters of the 7th and 18th of December, 1925, and the 
5 packages containing 16 books which you have so kindly 
sent me. Most heartily do I thank you for your kindness 


and charity. All the Rey. 


Fathers of this monastery are 


very much pleased with the many good and useful books 
with which you have supplicd the library of this poor 
infant monastery, and I assure you that we will not fail 
fo pray daily for you and for the success of our noble 


undertaking.” 


A second communication from the same source, 
written March 22, informs us: 

“Tt gives me great pleasure to acknowledge the receipt 
of your kind letter of February 5th, together with the ten 
parcels of books, containing two volumes of Burke’s Ser- 
mons, and eight volumes of Hunolt’s Sermons. Most 
heartily do I thank you for your kindness and charity. 
Hunolt’s Sermons are very useful and valuable, and I was 
very much longing to get a complete set of them.” 

Having learned from Stimmen der Zeit, the dis- 
tinguished Jesuit review, that the Central Catholic 
Library at Dublin was anxious to receive volumes 
of that periodical, the Bureau offered to send what 
duplicates it had. Our offer was accepted, and a 
request for some Catholic books, printed in our coun- 
try, added. Acknowledging receipt of the shipment, 
Fr. Stephen J. Brown, S. J., the Librarian, writes 
under date of March 21st: 

“T desire through you to convey the thanks of the Central 
Catholic Library Association to the Catholic Central Verein 
for the handsome gift of books just received from them.” 

From the Catholic Foreign Mission Seminary of 
America at Maryknoll, N. ve the following acknowl- 
edgment, dated April 13th, was received: 

“The books sent from yeur foes recently, have arrived. 
I am very glad to get them, especially the Manual of Chris- 


tian Perfection.” - 
The writer of this note, Fr. L. A. Tibesar, S. T. 
L,.,. addst 


“This work is very much used here. If you have any 
more copies, we shall be glad to receive them.” 

The Bureau was in a position to comply with his 
request, since Msgr. P. J. Stockman, the translator 
of the Method of Spiritual Perfection (the original 
title), by Scaramelli, donated to the Bureau all the 
remainders of the book, published at his expense. 

Msgr. Stockman was also the author of a High 
School Catechism. Several copies of this book were 
sent to Father Bernard Huss, Principal, St. Fran- 
cis Native Training College Mariannhill, Natal, 
South Africa. He was told that the Bureau would 
be willing to send him a supply, if he thought the 
book useful for his purposes. His reply, dated 
Marcii23,-says--— 


“T am very much pleased with the two copies of the 


High School Catechism, and it goes without saying that I~ 


would be grateful to receive as many more copies as you 
can afford to send me. These books would prove very 
useful for our Native Latin scholars, preparing. for the 
priesthood, and for the teachers of our higher classes.” 
Books of all kinds are always welcome. Every 


shipment, large or small, is carefully scrutinized, 


and each book is put to some good use. Novels, — 


bad theis Le bistotical a Soe books 
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heretofore no books had been available to the in- 
mates, who, during the winter, are without steady 
occupation of any kind, while they labor in a quarry 
during the summer months.. Fr. A. Coan, Ov ; M., 
Chaplain at that institution has, on several occasions, 
expressed to the Bureau his appreciation of this 
undertaking. In a recent communication, dated 
March 30th, he says: 


“Let me thank you again for the great kindness you have 
shown us. The books you forwarded were received with 
joy by the boys at the workhouse. The library has been a 
means of recreation and education for the prisoners. 
Nearly all the books are constantly in use.” 


A Handsome Contribution to the Historical 
Library 


The Bureau is happy to announce that through 
the kindness of Benziger Brothers, the interna- 
tionally known firm of Catholic publishers and deal- 
ers in ecclesiastical goods, it has come into posses- 
sion of a very valuable addition to the historical 
library. No less than 42 volumes of the Wahr- 
heitsfreund and the Katholische Kirchenzeitung, 23 
of the former and 19 of the latter, were turned 
over by the firm named to the Bureau, with the 
promise that, should any of the missing volumes be 
found, they also would be sent us. ; 


In our library these volumes will, with a goodly 
number of other sources for the study of the his- 
tory of German Catholics in the U. S., be available 
for the student. 
secure the volumes of the Wahrheitsfreund in 
particular date back several years at least. Corre- 
spondence with numerous parties in various parts 
of the country led to the acquiring of several vol- 
umes of the famous Cincinnati weekly, so that, 
before the Benziger contribution was received, we 
had the following volumes: ; 

Volume V, 1841-42, incompl.; XIII, 49-50; XXV and 
XXVI, 61-63, bd. in one; XX'VII and XXVIII, 63-65, bd. 
in one. 

To this little nucleus the following volumes have 
now been added, thanks to the Benziger Brothers’ 
contribution: ; 

Vols, XIII, 1849-50; XXIII, ’67~68; XL, 1884-85, and 
eet volumes to and including Vol. LV, 1891-92; 
and LVII, 1893-94, to LX VII, 1903-04, both included. In 
_ other words, with the exception of Volume LVI, 1892-93, 

_ we have now received the issues from 1884 and 1904, and 

the above-mentioned volumes for the years ’49-’50 and 


This noteworthy contribution was, however, ac- 
d by another which also deserves the grati- 


Our endeavors to locate and’ 


} macht was Ihr wollt?” the Rev. Dr. Steph 


|“... In this sense a monthly, published 


BO" thse preven acai, we mow tave | Bribe aac Garay at’ cea 


ty-seven volumes of that valuable Catholic weekly. ‘| 


the grati- | 


it will be necessary for our members and otk 
interested in the history of the German Cath 
element in America to try to secure the miss 
volumes of both publications, particularly 
Wahrheitsfreund. As far as we have been < 
to ascertain there is no complete set of the lai 
in existence. However, it is possible that sc 
former readers of that paper, or their heirs, h 
an odd volume, or several, that can be placed 
our library and thus help complete the collect 

‘May we suggest that a few interested frie 
everywhere take it upon themselves to try to f 
such volumes. 


Anent the Liturgical Revival 
In connection with the development of “the 
urgical movement” as sketched in these columns 
is interesting to note the following item in 
March issue of The Jesuit Bulletin, a quarte 
“published at St. Louis by the Jesuit Fathers of 
Middle West.” 


“Tokens of a general quickening of interest in litu: 
cal matters have shown themselves in various ways in 
Theologate (at St. Louis University) of late. Chief ami 
these were, perhaps, the attendance of groups of th 
logians at services in the Byzantine and Maronite Ri 
and the enthusiastic welcome accorded Rev. M. B. H 
riegel, of O’Fallon, Mo., who lectured here January 
at Father Mannhardt’s invitation. A group of about 
hundred and twenty-five, including guests from the fact 
and from the philosophers, attended the lecture. 

“Father Hellriegel, one of the foremost promoters 
America of the Liturgical Apostolate among the la 
dwelt largely on the fundamental concept, “W 
Liturgy?” His answer might be summed up as “Lit 
is the corporate manifestation of life in the Mystical 
of Christ.”—In response to a general request, Father 
riegel will again address the theologians early in 
spring.” ; 

Readers of Central Blatt and Social Justic 
‘remember Father Hellriegel as one of the a 
of the article “Der Schluessel zur Loesun 
sozialen Frage,’ which appeared in the issue 
July and August, 1925. This article attracted s 
attention even outside our own country. I 
book, recently from the press: “Tuet dies, 


Red 


Marklissa in Silesia, has the following ref 
cuit: : : : 


... Says that active participation in the fi 


I that it 
i actual 


essary to lead the people back 
ng it; that 
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‘shed by St. Andrew’s Workingmen’s Sodality 
st. Louis, which held a supper-meeting last Sep- 
ner. The event of April 11 was held under the 
t auspices of the Catholic Union and the Cath- 
‘Women’s Union. 
hose responsible for the affair have reason to 
nighly pleased with this initial success. While 
‘Philadelphia Volksverein has such meeting-sup- 
, OF supper-meetings, in a hotel, the St. Louis 
ip held their gathering in St. Anthony’s parish 
the women of the parish providing the meal, 
pable orchestra of school boys furnishing the 
ic and a group of school girls, all from the 
‘sh, presenting a dramatic sketch. Rev. Conradin 
iIbraun, O. F, M., Secretary to the Provincial 
|Lector of Dogmatic Theology at the Franciscan 
aastery, delivered an address on Catholic Lay 
ivity in the History of the Church, followed by 
H. B. Jacobsmeyer, of St. Louis, who spoke 
“The Growing Dependence on Uncle Sam.” Mr. 
11 P Rehme, President of the Catholic Union 
ilo. and toastmaster, and Mr. Geo, Korte, Treas- 
“of the C. V., delivered brief addresses. Ap- 
<imately 525 men and women were in attend- 
he St. Louis group anticipate making these 
tings an annual, if not a semi-annual affair, 
erent parishes to be chosen for the succeeding 
aerings. At the same time the hope is enter- 
ed that in other communities throughout the 
2 the example thus set will be imitated, the spe- 
motive being to popularize the C. V. move- 
-t among men and women not at present active 
‘he organization, to develop associate member- 
», and to widen the sphere of C. V. influence. 
would seem that this sort of an arrangements 
adapted for this purpose, and it may not be 
ss, even at this time, to suggest that in com- 
nities outside of Philadelphia and St. Louis the 
cure be given a trial next fall. 


cers of the International Kolping Society to 
Visit U. S. 


‘he coming of the Rev. Theodore Huerth and 
'Rey. Dr. J. Nattermann, President and Secre- 
, respectively, of the International Kolping So- 
y, who sail from Bremen on May 16, to this 
atry, will undoubtedly further the cause of that 
anization here in America. 

‘he tentative program as announced by head- 
rters for Fathers Huerth and Nattermann dur- 
their stay is about as follows: May 26 to June 
visits to New York, Brooklyn, Paterson and 
ladelphia Units ; June 17 to 24, visits to Chicago, 
ago South and Milwaukee Units, including tak- 
part in the Eucharistic Congress; June 27 and 
vill be spent at the Catholic Central Verein con- 
ion in Springfield, Ill.; then visits to Cincinnati 
t and Dayton Society; June 30 to July 4, at Cin- 


Accompanied by the Rev. Joseph Assmuth, 
Vice-President of the Kolping Society of 


—<— 


‘ati at the Kolping Society convention (Kolping | 


, the distinguished visitors will proceed to 


call on the San Francisco Unit, then via Chicago 
to New York, embark on steamer Columbus on 
August 10. Father Huerth will conduct four study 
courses during his stay for leaders in the movement 
and other interested men. ‘These courses will be of 
two full days’ duration and will be held at New 
York, Chicago, Cincinnati and San Francisco. 

Individual Kolping Societies, by which name the 
Katholische Gesellenverein is known among us to- 
day, have existed in this country for over fifty 
years. In course of time, a few of those founded 
in the seventies and eighties of the last century 
were discontinued, while some survived. Based on 
this nucleus the Kolping Society of America began 
its endeavors to found new societies soon after the 
war. ‘These efforts have been successful, so that 
today the existing Kolping Societies seem to have a 
future assured them in our country. 


CENTRAL BUREAU ENDOWMENT FUND 
Harking Back to California’s Achievement 
Additional Instances of Support by Priests 
It is now two and a half years since we recorded 

in these columns the fact that the active little State 

League of California had completed its allotment of 

the Foundation Fund. We refer to this at this time 

in order that, since now the first of the annual state 
conventions are about to be held, members of the 
one or the other League may take to heart the 
achievement of the California group, which is re- 
markable indeed. For they have not only con- 
tributed the equivalent of $2.50 per member, but 

considerably more. 2 
With a membership of 740, they were expected 

to raise $1,850.00. As a matter of fact their con- 

tributions total $2,944.50, which sum includes $1,- 

000.00 as the donation of one individual. Even with- 

out this sum the Staatsverband has paid prac- 

tically $100.00 over and above the expected quota. 

As it is, however, their standing is truly exceptional 

in the comparison of states, this group having raised 

more than fifty per cent additional to what they were 
expected to contribute. Very probably that record 
will not be equaled by any other organization. But 
it should be emulated, as should the achievements 
of the State Leagues of Texas, New Jersey, Oregon, 
Minnesota, Michigan and Kansas, which have 
rounded out their allotments handsomely. 
a, 

The month of April brought renewed evidences 
of the genuine interest, repeatedly mentioned, of 
priests in our endeavors and in the fund in particu- 
lar. Thus Rev. Theo. Hammeke, Pastor of St. 
Paul’s, Reading, Pa., during the first week in April, 
forwarded to the Bureau $100.00 as “Lenten Alms” 
from his parish; in other words, a contribution se- 
cured through Father Hammeke’s efforts, in addi- 
tion to the sums we have received from him and 
the Reading parish as well as the parish in Phila- 
delphia, of which he was formerly pastor. Then, 
too, Rev. Herman Mandry, O. S. B., of Richard- 
ton, N. D., remembered the fund during the Lenten 


| season; having induced his congregation to contrib- 
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ute towards this purpose in Lent, he was able to 
send the Bureau $35.00. 


During the month the Bureau received three fur- 
ther contributions from priests as personal dona- 
tions: $10.00 from Rev. H. J. Untraut, of Marsh- 
field, Wisconsin; $10.00 from Rev. Dr. F. Schulze, 
of St. Francis Seminary, St Francis, Wis., and 
$3.00 from Rev. George Binkert, of Subiaco, Ark., 
all of which items represent second contributions 
on the part of the donors, 


Happily there are numerous instances of deep 
interest in the fund on the part of the laity also, as 
we have repeatedly been able to record. The past 
month brought us two proofs in point: The Staats- 
verband of Texas remitted $12.50, although that 
organization had long since paid the last dollar 
of its allotment and more; and St. Joseph’s Benevo- 
lent Society of Leavenworth, Kansas, sent $57.50, 
although its members are well aware that the state 
quota has been paid. 

The fund now amounts to roughly $180,000.00. 
It could easily have been brought up to twice that 
amount if the spirit shown in these and other in- 
stances animated a larger number of our people. 


The Month of April at St. Elizabeth Settlement 


A group of the children at St, Elizabeth Settle- 
ment and Day Nursery have been kept busy during 
the past month rehearsing for a playlet, as part of 
the program of the Annual Catholic Charities Con- 
ference of St. Louis. The attendance and routine 
were approximately as usual, while the case work 
was, if anything, more arduous. Enrollment rec- 
ords show the following figures: Number of con- 
tinued cases, 45 families, with 74 children; new 
cases, 10 families, with 13 children; closed cases, 
13 families, with 20 children; active, 42 families, 
with 67 children. Average attendance, 50 children. 
806 lunches were served to wards of the Nursery, 
and 590 to children attending school but coming to 
the Settlement during the noon recess and after 
school hours in the afternoon; the total being 1,396 
lunches served, no charge being made in 164 cases. 

Four children were escorted to the Dental Clinic of St. 
Louis University. One court case, involving the adoption 
of a child, was handled by the Social Visitor; arrange- 
ments were made to place a child of three in St. Anne’s 
Asylum for temporary care, and for providing for the 


, mother in a hospital. Further, the placing of three chil- 


, left with their father by their deserting mother, in 
icent’s German Orphanage was provided for. Five 


poe’ @ e 
; handled 


ward patients in 


18 pairs of partly worn shoes and 64 articles of clotl 
were given to children attending the Nursery. 


Our Fault, Our Most Grievous Fault! - 

How astounding the following statement, p 
lished in the Little Bronzed Angel, by an Ind 
missionary, would seem to our European co-r 
gionists, who imagine that we are taking the v 
best of care of all of our problems: 

“In government Indian schools six thous: 
Catholic Indian children have been placed beca 
of lack of -funds to provide Mission schools 
them. Unfortunately these government schools 
too widely scattered to be adequately attended 
the priests assigned to the spiritual care of the ¢ 
dren.” 


With the C. V. and State Leagu 


Convention Dates 
Catholic Central Verein of America and Cath 
Women’s Union, Springfield, Ill., June 26-29, 
ae Union of Missouri, Hermann, J 
16-18. 
St. Joseph State League of Indiana, Madis 
May 16-18. bi 
State League of Connecticut, Hartford, J} 
29-31. — 
Staatsverband Oregon, Sublimity, May 29-30. 
Staatsverband Kansas, St. Marks, June 1-2. _ 
. Spee of North Dakota, Richardton, J 
C. V. of Illinois, Springfield, June 26. ' 
Staatsverband Texas, New Braunfels, July 20. 
Catholic Union of Ohio, Cincinnati, July 25 
C. V. of Pennsylvania, Pottsville. 
C. V. of New York, Buffalo. 
In the respective states, the Branches of the ¢ 
olic Women’s Union will meet at the same time 
place as the State Leagues. 


International Conciliation Conference to Pr 


C. V. Convention = 

General Outline of the Program. — 

A feature of unusual interest and in 
connection with the General 


an 
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unced we should not fail to avail ourselves of 
opportunity to prepare the way, if only in a 
| measure, for international amity. 
ne presence of Catholic European visitors of 
action at the Eucharistic Congress offered too 
unate an opportunity for a discussion of the 
amental conditions for international undertak- 
‘to be ignored. The Springfield committee wel- 
ed the suggestion when it was brought to their 
ition on January 6, and even outside of its ranks, 
ecular circles in that city, the thought was well 
wed. It is for this reason the local people 
speaking of the convention as “the Lincoln 
image.” Invitations from the C. V. were sent 
inumber of visitors expected from Europe, and 
resent a small group of distinguished ecclesias- 
sand laymen have already expressed their wil- 
aess to participate. Among those expected to 
ad are H. E. Cardinal Faulhaber, Bishop Ber- 
, of Osnabrueck, President of the St. Raphael’s 
rin, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Dr. Kreutz, of Freiburg, 
ident of the Deutscher Caritasverband, Dr. 
th, former German Chancellor, along with 
v participants in the Eucharistic Congress from 
many; and from Austria, Msgr. Seipel, the for- 
Austrian Chancellor, and others. According 
resent prospects, the one or the other dignitary 
1 some other countries may also attend, be- 
; some members of the American hierarchy. 


ihe fundamental thought is to point to ways in 
'h the Catholic element in our country may exert 
ffective influence for peace among the nations 
ne world. In this, the visitors from abroad can 
guidance and inspiration. A digest of the de- 
rations will be submitted in appropriate form 
she convention and the members exhorted to 
i for peace, in ways suited to their opportuni- 
The conference is to be an indirect outpouring 
he spirit of the Eucharistic Congress; in addi- 
, a human element is to be added to the atmos- 
-e,—the memory of Lincoln, whose home was 
sngfield, and whose attitude towards men and 
ons was that of conciliation and peace, is to be 
veshed and is to influence the sessions. 
atures of the convention proper are to be 
ass meeting on Sunday evening for all delegates 
visitors, and another on Monday evening, the 
*r to be held under the auspices of the Cath. 
men’s Union. Among the European visitors 
are expected to address the delegates in busi- 
session are Cardinal Faulhaber, Bishop Ber- 
;, Msgr. Dr. Kreutz, and Rev. Huerth and Rev. 
Nattermann, President and Secretary, re- 
tively, of the International Kolping Society. 


s i 
V. of Wisconsin Receives Letter of Thanks 
> From Holy Fathers 
its meeting held in Madison last July the Cen- 
Verein of Wisconsin voted a sum of money to 
orwarded to the Holy’ Father. Recently the 
Secretary of State, Cardinal Gasparri, sent 
acknowledgment for this gift to the Archbishop 


= 
ing — 


of Milwaukee, the Most Rev. S. G. Messmer, read- 
ing: 

“The Holy Father was deeply touched by the proof of 
filial attachment which the Central Society of the Ger- 
man Catholics of the State of Wisconsin has so kindly 
shown him by contributing a generous offering towards 
the well-nigh numberless works of charity of the Holy 


See. 


“His Holiness thanks you sincerely and in return for 
this testimonial of devout veneration for his august Per- 
son he implores upon Your Grace, upon the members of 
the Society and upon their families abundant divine bless- 
ings from heaven. 

“As a pledge of his fatherly affection the Sovereign 
Pontiff sends to all and especially to Your Grace his 
special Apostolic Blessing.” 


Miscellany 


The New Jersey Branch of the C. V. has lately 
added a new society to its roster, the St. Francis 
Pioneers of Trenton. 

Mr. Jos. Backes is secretary of the organization. 


Mr. L. Heuser, Corresponding Secretary of the 
New. York | Local. Branch of the -G Ce.V “of Am 
recently requested of the Central Bureau 250 copies 
each of the Free Leaflets ““The Kingship of Christ” 
and “The Place of Amusement in Life,’ in order 
to send them to “those societies in the Local Branch 
which do not secure copies from the Bureau.” 

The officers of the Branch for the period April, 1926- 
April, 1927, are: Spiritual Director, Rt. Rev. Msgr. Gallus 
Bruder; President, Dr. M. Schirp; Vice-Presidents, 
Frank Rohr, Wm. J. Kapp, and John Piekel; Treasurer, 
H. J. Weiden; Marshal, Herman May. 


President Chas. Korz has issued a circular letter 
to the affiliated societies regarding a mass meeting 
to be held in the Broadway Armory in Chicago on 
Sunday, June 20, the opening day of the Eucharistic 
Congress. Addresses will be delivered by dis- 
tinguished scholars from Europe and our own coun- 
try, while the Rt. Rev. Joseph Schrembs, Bishop of 
Cleveland, will preside. 

Mr. Korz requests the members of the C. V., who will 
take part in the Eucharistic Congress, to also attend this 
meeting and to try to induce others to do likewise. In 
particular he urges the members of the societies in and 
near Chicago to attend. - 


The Bureau would wish its friends to make a 
mental note of our request to be sent clothing, be- 
ginning with September, intended for the Indians 
and Mexicans. ‘The service we have rendered the 
missionaries in this regard has been much appre- 
ciated. Rev. Peter Kuppers, writing to us from 
Penasco, Taos County, New Mexico, on April 14th, 
says: ae 2s 
“T wish to also thank you with my whole heart for the 
clothing you have sent me. The consignment arrived last 
Friday and everything is already distributed. You will 
never know how eager the poor people are to obtain 
clothes. It seems my people are poorer this year than 
in any previous year I can remember. So you may im- 
agine just how grateful I am for everything yoqu send 
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The group of men and women who forward to 
the Bureau gifts in kind for various purposes— 
missions, penal institutions, etc—have been quite 
generous during the month of April. Their names 
and the character of the gifts follow: 


Miss Dorothy Mayer, Brooklyn (100 prayer books and 
a number of magazines); J. M. Alt, Lake Worth, Fla. 
(newspapers and magazines); Mrs. D, W. Kuhles, Syra- 
cuse (do); Miss Bertha Hilbig, St. Louis (do); Mrs. U. 
Berens, Walker, Kas. (do); Stephen Stuve, St. Louis 
(clothing, shoes, newspapers, books, magazines); Mrs. C. 
A, Staab, Cleveland (magazines); Miss Mary Voss, 5St. 
Louis (do); Mrs. Jos. Semmelmann, Utica, N. Y. (do) ; 
Jos. H. Erlenbach, Toledo (do); Mrs. Jos. Offerle, Ft. 
Wayne (do); F. M. Gallonay, Johnstown, Pa. (do); Mrs. 
E. Gummersbach, St. Louis (pictures, frames, clothing, 
furniture, books); Mrs. L. Bender, Jersey City (clothing, 
linen and bandages); S. Stuve, St. Louis (large oil paint- 
ing, portrait of Pope Pius IX. This was hung in one of 
the lecture rooms at the Bureau). 


A precedent that should be followed at least here 
and there has been set by Mr. J. Eibeck, President 
of the Central Verein of Pennsylvania. While 
hitherto he frequently inclosed copies of the Central 
Bureau’s Free Leaflets in the monthly letter to the 
affiliated societies, during April he placed an order 
with the Bureau for 650 copies of the brochure: 
“Week End Retreats for Men,” regardless of the 
expense involved. 


This is an excellent way to place brochures before our 
people and to promote interest in phases of Catholic ac- 
tivity. In this instance it was the laymen’s retreat move- 
ment that was emphasized. Similarly the lay catechist 
movement could be brought to the attention of societies, 
provided means are available to do what the C. V. of 
Pennsylvania has done. A three-penny leaflet of he Bu- 
reau, “Catholic Priests Distinguished Protestants Have 
Known,” would lend itself well to this sort of propaganda. 
The Bureau will welcome orders like that placed by the 
Pennsylvania organization and make the lowest reasonable 
charge. 


Ave Maria on Rev. Dr. Bruehl 


Having quoted a paragraph from “The Thera- 
peutic Value of Religion” by Rev. Dr. Charles 
Bruehl, printed in the current issue of the Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review, the editor of Ave Maria adds: 

“Writers who have helpful truths like this to set forth 
and who can express them so forcefully deserve to have 
many readers,—and editors, be it remarked, often do far 
better by quoting than by excogitating.” 

Readers of our magazine know Dr. Bruehl well 
from the many splendid articles he has contributed 
to its columns in the course of years. They realize 
that he does, as Father Hudson points out, set forth 
helpful truths, expressing them forcefully. A num- 
ber of his essays have, therefore, been republished 
by the Bureau in the shape of Free Leaflets. In 
this manner they have attained to a large circulation, 


A Record to Be Emulated 


_In sending the names of seven new subscribers 


for our journal to us on March 22, together with 
check for $14.00, Mr. Wm. A. Schmit, Promoter 
of St. Francis de Sales Benevolent Society, of St. 
_ Louis, writes: — : 


over, the book is written by a man who loves his sul 


“This is the result of my efforts during our mee 
Sunday afternoon. Many thanks for the copies of ] 
Leaflet No. 33.” 4 y 

Why cannot other Secretaries and Vertrau 


maenner establish a similar record! 


Books Recommended 
Keller, Charles F., S. T. B., J. C. D. Mass Stipe: 
St. Louis, Herder Book Co. $1.50. 


The purpose of the book is stated in the preface 
collect the material (regarding this subject) conta 
in general works on Canon Law and Moral Theo 
“into one manual; to bring such a digest up-to-date 
indicating the changes which the Code has introduced 
the matter and the form of the Church’s laws concer 
these contracts; to make this comparative study a Pp 
tical explanation of the canons on stipends; to ret 
this practical commentary more interesting by giving 
the history and theories which form the background 
substratum of the present legislation; and finally to cc 
this canonical lore in readable English .” Noun 
priests, but also laymen looking for information on 
subject will find the manual a valuable guide int 
realm on which especially the controversialist should 
well informed. 


Miltner, Chas. C., C. S. C., Ph. D., Program 
Ignorance B. Herder Book Co., 
Louis, Mo., 1925, 90c. 


This “Little Book of Familiar Essays,’ compiled 
Fr. Chas. C. Miltner, C. S..C, Ph. D., and. paim 
under the title Progressive Ignorance, may be rec 
mended to various classes of readers. It will be enjc 
by those whose minds have been overworked by too n 
heavy reading, and also by others, who have spoiled t 
mental digestion by feeding on newspapers and magaz 
only. Without being exactly deep, these essays are thot 
provoking. We imagine they would be greatly enje 
by someone languidly resting in a steamer chair, but 
sessed of a certain craving for intellectual tid-bits. 
reader will find many such passages as this in the be 
“We share the opinion. of many diagnosticians of | 
temporary mentality who assert that what ails moc 
minds is that they are overloaded. ‘They are not 
empty, but too full; not too idle, but too busy; no 
unretentive that they have nothing to occupy themse 
with, but so over-retentive that they cannot decide \ 
to give attention to. So, like milk-fed geese, they bec 
pudgy, rather than pugnacious.” 


Wilms, Balthasar, Die Zunft zum Falkenbers 
Freiburg i. Breisgau, 1454-1868. F 
burg, Herder, 1925, 357 p., with il 
trations. $1.80. . 


Not a dry treatise on the once powerful merch; 
guild, of an important trade center of upper Germ 
but rather a series of highly interesting sketches of 
members, on guild activities and the effect of histo: 
events on both through the four centuries mentio 
based throughout on historical sources. The book i: 
crowded with interesting facts and the stories of 
nificant events that the reader cannot help but feel ; 
ful to the author fur the intimate knowledge of 
affairs and the life of the wealthy and proud merc 
of Freiburg which it imparts. The little volume - 
one realize that history is not made merely by 
who fight great battles and sign covenants of peace, ’ 
are as readily broken, but also by those who sustai 
efforts of society to progress on an even keel. 1 


who writes as if he were still one of the old burgher 
Freiburg, to whom the Falkenberg Guild is as de 
his own honor and civic standing. a 

i = eae ; 
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‘Aus dem C. V. und der C. St. 


iKomitee fiir Soziale Propaganda: 
‘Rev. G. W. Heer, Prot. Ap., Dubuque, Ia. 
Rev. Msgr. Dr. Joseph Och, Columbus, O. 
3. Korz, Butler, N. J. 
Theo. Hammeke, Reading, Pa. 
Wm. J. Engelen, S. J., Toledo, O. 
A. J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis. 
yph Matt, St. Paul, Minn. 
. Juenemann, St. Paul, Minn. 
3. Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex. 
’, Kenkel, St. Louis, Mo. 


-e Central-Stelle befindet sich zu St. Louis; alle 


sagen, Briefe, Geldsendungen, usw., fiir die Central- 
se oder das Central Blatt richte man an 


Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins, 
3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, Mo. 


“enn jetzt nicht auf dem ganzen Erdenrund, an dem 
‘ilderten Kulturmenschen nicht weniger als an den 
vilisierten Wilden, das grosze Erziehungswerk zum 
m Geiste in Angriff genommen wird, haben wir von 
jZukunft nichts anderes zu erwarten als von der 
1 Vergangenheit und leidvollen Gegenwart. 

Dr. Alfons Heilmann. 


Pius XI iiber Katholische Aktion. 


1 der Mitte Marz den geistlichen Beirathen ka- 
ischer Jiinglingsvereine gewahrten Audienz 
iderte der Hl. Vater die bedeutungsvolle Aut- 
-. in den katholischen Jiinglingen neue Krafte 
-katholischen Aktion heranzubilden. Uber deren 
tehung und Bedeutung aber sagte Pius XI: 
ywelnen erscheint die ‘katholische Aktion’ als 
Erfindung unserer Tage; in Wirklichkeit aber 
=t man sie bereits in den urchristlichen Zeiten, 
den ersten Tagen der Kirche, denn auf nichts 
sres als auf die katholische Aktion bezog sich 
‘hl. Paulus mit seinen Worten, wo er an die 
sonen erinnert, die da ‘mit mir mitarbeiten im 
‘ngelium’. Und er sprach da nicht von Bi- 
sfen, Diakonen, Priestern, sondern von Frauen, 


ewar, dass gar kein Zweifel daritber bestehen | 


1, dass es bei diesen Worten sich nicht um 
nd ein hierarchisches Amt handeln kann, son- 
1 lediglich um jene Mitarbeit, die der Apostel 
zuten und eifrigen Seelen fand, die mit ihm die 
nen bei der Ausbreitung der Wahrheit des 
ngeliums theilen wollten. Anderseits ist nicht 
‘usehen, wie die Apostel ihre vom gottlichen 
ter der Kirche ihnen anvertraute Mission hat- 
ausfithren kénnen ohne diese Mithilfe. Sie 
en doch nur ihrer wenige gegentiber einer ganzen 
't. Um diese zu erleuchten mussten sie noth- 
diger Weise um die Mitwirkung der Laien 
suchen; das waren die ersten Schritte, die 
en Vorbilder der ‘Katholischen Aktion’.” 

m die katholische Jugend richtig zu_leiten, 
arte der Papst, sei es von groszer Bedeutung, 
; die geistlichen Beirathe sich an besonderen 
ientagen zu gemeinsamer Berathung zusam- 
finden, da es auch einer besonderen padogo- 
n Kenntnis bediirfe, um die jungen Leute zu 
1en Kraften der katholischen Aktion heran- 


zubilden. Glticklicherweise bereichere sich auch die 
Litteratur uber die katholische Aktion immer mehr. 


EKinzelmitgliedschaft. 

Das Werben von Einzelmitgliedern ftir unsre 
Distrikts- und Staatsverbande ist oft schon als wiin- 
schenswerthe Thatigkeit bezeichnet und beleuchtet 
worden. Man denkt sich diese vielfach, und mit 
Recht, als Mittel, manche Manner, Jungmanner und 
Frauen, die sonst unsrer Bewegung verloren gin- 
gen, zu gewinnen und festzuhalten—solche, die 
keinen Anschlusz an unsre Vereine haben und aus 
irgend einem Grunde sich entweder einem Verein 
nicht anschlieszen wollen oder k6énnen. Das ist 
eine Gruppe, in der manche stehen, die gewonnen 
werden sollten, auch wo die Vereine noch stark 
sind und den Hauptbestandtheil der Distrikts- und 
Staatsverbande bilden. Verscharft wird die Lage 
dort, wo die Vereine, aus irgendeinem Grunde, nicht 
mehr das gewohnliche Anschluszziel bilden. Hier 
ist es unbedingt nothwendig, Einzelmitglieder zu 
werben. 


In diesem Zusammenhange sind die Ausftthrun- 
gen uber Einzelmitgliedschaft, die Hr. John Eibeck, 
Prasident des Pennsylvania Zweiges des C. V., 
seinem jtngsten Monatsbrief an die angeschlossenen 
Vereine einverleibt hat, von Interesse. Hr, Eibeck 
schreibt da u. a.: 

“Immer mehr und mehr macht sich bemerkbar, dasz die 
Einzelmitgliedschaft in unsren Verbanden die beste Garan- 
tie fur deren zukunftiges Bestehen ist. Gegenwartig sind 
wir eine Vereinigung von Vereinen, in der der Einzelne 
nur durch die Gesamtmitgliedschaft seines Vereines An- 
schlusz an unsren Verband hat. Konnten wir es jedoch 
dahin bringen, dasz jeder” Einzelne durch direkten An- 
schlusz unsre Bewegung unterstiitzen wirde, so waren 
dadurch viele kopfzerbrechende Probleme aus der Welt 
geschafft. 

“Durch den Einzelbeitrag der Mitglieder ware die leid- 
liche Koufsteuer, welche stets ein Hemmnis des Erfolges 
der guten Sache ist, ein ftir alle mal gelost, und wir hat- 
ten stets direkten Verkehr mit jedem Einzelnen, was fur 
unsre Bestrebungen sehr vortheilhaft ware.” 

“Wir wollen,’ fiigt dem Hr. Ejibeck hinzu, 
“nicht naher auf diese Sache eingehen, sondern nur 
eine Art Fuhler ausstrecken, so dasz, wenn die 
Sache vielleicht vor die nachste Konvention ge- 
bracht werden sollte, man nicht ganz im Dunkeln 
ist.” Dasz man der Frage der Ejinzelmitgliedschaft 
naher trete, ist sehr wiinschenswerth. Das ist offen- 
bar was Hr. Eibeck im Sinne hat. Bedenklich aber 
ware es, wollte man dort, wo lebenskraftige Vereine 
bestehen, den Versuch machen, die Organisations- 
form so umzugestalten, dasz der Verband—Di- 
strikts oder Staatsverband—anstatt aus Vereinen nur 
aus Einzelmitgliedern bestehen soll. Das Ideal ist 
der Vereinsbund, der aus Vereinen bestehende Ver- 
band, in dem Ejinzelmitglieder Mithilfe leisten durch 
Betheiligung an den Unternehmungen der Verbande, 
durch Beitrage, durch Mitarbeit in Komiteen, durch 
Werbearbeit. Hier konnen Ejinzelmitglieder wohl 
eine bedeutende, aber nicht die ausschlaggebende 
Rolle spielen. Wo aber die Méglichkeit eines lebens- 
kraftigen, thatigen Vereinsbundes nicht mehr ge- 
geben ist, da musz man die Einzelmitgliedschaft zur 
Hauptstiitze unserer Bewegung machen. 
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Eine Quelle unserer Kraft. 
Von Zeit zu Zeit erfahrt die C.-St. geradezu 
riihrende Beispiele treuer Gesinnung und Opferwil- 
ligkeit fiir unsere Sache. 


Schon seit Jahren unterstiitzt uns Jos. Mayer in 
Appleton, Wis., nach besten Kraften. Nachdem wir 
seit dem Herbste nichts von ihm gehort hatten, 
schickt er uns am 22. Marz wiederum eine Gabe, 
bestimmt fiir den Stiftungsfonds, unser Rekonstruk- 
tions-Werk und die Missionen in der Diaspora des 
Siidwestens. Erklarend fiigt er hinzu: 

“Sie werden wohl gedacht haben, ich hatte die C.-St. 
vergessen oder ware untreu geworden. Doch nein. Ich 
hatte letztes Frithjahr das Ungltick, meine Beschaftigung 
zu verlieren, und war daher langere Zeit ohne Verdienst. 
Nun haben sich die Verhaltnisse wieder gebessert, und 
wenn ich gesund bleibe, so werde ich im Stande sein, Sie 
in Ihrem guten Bestreben in etwas zu unterstutzen.” 

Beim Lesen eines solchen Briefes denkt man un- 
willkiirlich an die Worteedes Liedes “Noch ist Polen 
nicht verloren.” Eine Bewegung, die solche Opfer- 
willigkeit auslost, kann nicht untergehen. Es han- 
delt sich ja auch um keinen ganz vereinzelten Fall. 
E's sei nur daran errinnert, dasz der nun verstorbene 
Abt von Subiaco in Arkansas, Ignatius Conrad, der 
C.-St. fiir den Fonds $25.00 iiberwies, die er sich 
erwarb durch den mehrere Nachte lang fortgestzten 
Verzicht auf den Komfort eines Schlafwagens 
wahrend der Dauer einer langeren Reise. 


Wir brauchen wohl kaum hinzuzuftigen, dasz 
uns keine Gaben zo angenehm sind wie die, auf 
denen der Segen des gebrachten Opfers ruht. Wir 
haben noch niemals bei den Reichen angeklopft, oder 
uns eine grosse Gabe aus deren Handen gewiinscht. 
Wir uberlassen sie neidlos anderen. 


Aus dem Jahresbericht eines Stadtverbandes. 


Finen lehrreichen Einblick in das Wesen eines 
Lokalverbandes gewahrt der Bericht des Sekretirs 
des New Yorker Stadtverbandes fiir das Vereins- 
jahr April, 1925-April, 1926. Der Verband, der im 
verflossenen Jahre keinen Verein gewonnen und 
auch keinen verloren hat, besteht aus 21 Vereinen, 
die zusammen 1710 Mitglieder zahlen. Bei Jah- 
tesschlusz besasz der Verband auszerdem 298 Ein- 
zelmitglieder, so dasz die Gesamtmitgliederzahl sich 
auf 2008 belauft. Im Laufe des Jahres sind 40 
Einzelmitglieder ausgetreten, doch trat die gleiche 
Anzahl neuer an ihre Stelle. Die Angelegenheit 
der Einzelmitgliedschaft beschaftigt die Beamten 
ernstlich ; und man ist nicht nur bestrebt, deren Zahl 
zu vermehren, sondern sie auch an den Verband 
zu fesseln. 

Dem Verband gehoren 1 i verei 
mannervereine a ein ER eee Ooi Nan 
mannervereinen besitzen zwei ihr eigenes Klubhaus, Sechs 
der 15 Unterstiitzungsvereine haben im Berichtsjahre 


$2106.64 _Krankenunterstiitzu b 
Sterbegeld. tang ausbezahit und $11,916.00 


Nicht nur der Verband veranstaltet Vortrao 
fiber die wir an dieser Stelle bereits esichticten, «mae 
auch die ihm angeschlossenen Einzelvereine. Rege betrie- 
hen wurde auch die Vertheilung von Flugblattern der is 
St. und ahnlicher Druckwerke; dabei gelangten u. a. 1000 
Exemplare der Resolutionen der Jahresversammlung des 


Staatesverbandes, 2000 Exemplare der Beschliisse der 
eralversammlung des C. V., und 1500 Exemplare 
Sonderbeschlusses des Stadtverbandes gegen die 
Reed Vorlage zur Vertheilung. 

Der Verband pflegt die Zusammenarbeit mit dem U 


verband des Frauenbundes, in Verbindung mit det 
alljahrlich ein Volksfest veranstaltet und das Bonife 
und Patronsfest feiert, wahrend der Frauenbund sé 


seits bei Konzerten u. dgl. m. mitwirkt. Das letztja 
Volksfest warf einen Reingewinn von $440.00 ab. 
Vertreter des Stadtverbandes wohnen regelmaszig 
Versammlungen des Frauenbundes bei. 

Seinem Bericht fiigt der Sekretar, Hr. Her 
eine Ubersicht iiber die Mitgliederzahl und r 
miszige wie besondere Veranstaltungen der a 
schlossenen Vereine bei. Der Werth einer sol 
Statistik fiir eine Bewegung wie die unsre ist 
fenkundig, Sie vermittelt die Erkenntnis de 
was geleistet wird und wo verbessernd eingegr 
werden musz. Auf Grund solcher Zusammen 
lungen vermogen die Staatsverbandsbeamten 
Lage besser zu beurtheilen, Vorschlage zu ma 
und Entscheidungen zu treffen. Zudem we 
solche Berichte anregend wirken auf andere 
bande. Auszerdem bringen sie manches an’s L 
das sonst verborgen bliebe; nicht, als ob es 
Zweck wire, die Prahlsucht zu fordern; wohl 
vermogen sie das Bewusztsein zu wecken: 
sind wir, das haben wir geleistet, das konnen 
das miissen wir leisten.” 


Bei den Vereinen liegt die Schuld 


Ein englisches Sprichwort sagt, “der gute \ 
vermag auch den rechten Weg zu finden.” 
Stiftungsfonds ware heute eine abgemachte $: 
wenn jedes Mitglied des C. V. den ernsten W 
gahabt hatte, den fiir diesen Zweck geforde 
gewisz kleinen Betrag zu bezahlen. Wo guter | 
herrschte bei Einzelnen wie in Vereinen, fand 
auch Mittel und Wege, das zu thun. 

Wie seit Jahren bezahlte unlangst Herr Nic. 
caly, Chicago, sein Abonnement auf das Cer 
Blatt. Er legte ausserdem noch $1.50 fir 
Stiftungsfonds bei, mit dem Zusatz, “folglich 
ich meinen Beitrag fiir diesen Fonds voll entrick 
Es war namlich nicht das erste Mal, dass Herr 
caly dem Abonnement einen weiteren Betrag 
den Fonds hinzufigte. 

Genau dieselbe Methode befolgt Pater Ge 
Binkert, O. S. B., in Arkansas, der uns unterr 
April schrieb: “Beiliegend $5.00 in Check; fiir 
Abonnement auf Central-Blatt fiir 1926-27 $ 
Beitrag zum Stiftungsfonds $3.00.” ~. 

Es steht heute fest, dasz der Stiftungsfond: 
dann aufgebracht werden kann, wenn die Fre 
unsrer Sache auf solche Weise das Unternel 
fordern wollen. Das Komitee fiir soziale _ 
ganda und die Exekutive des Central-Vereins 
ten erwartet, einen Fonds von $300,000 
bringen. Diese Hoffnung hitte sich auch 
wenn die Vereine ihre Pflicht gethan. Auf 
Antheil entfiel $250,000; $50,000 erwartete m 
Geschenke von einzelnen Wohlthatern. In ¢ 
Beziehung sind die Erwartungen auch nicht 
tauscht worden; im Stich gelassen haben u 
Vereine. yg 


Se aceon 


Ls 
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Zum Schutz der Erziehungsfreiheit. 

- Curtis-Reed Vorlage ist, wie es scheint, vor- 
kalt gestellt. In einem in der “Aurora und 
tlichen Woche” veroffentlichten Aufsatze er- 
t Hr. C. Korz dieser Thatsache, mit dem Hin- 
sauf den seit Jahren geftthrten Kampf der 

gegen alle Versuche, die Machtbefugnisse 
Sundesregierung auf dem Gebiete des Erzie- 
swesens zu vemehren. Er schreibt: 
diesem Kampfe gegen die Vergewaltigung des Er- 
agswesens hat unsre Central-Stelle rihrig Antheil 
rmen. Sie war es, die zuerst beim Erscheinen der 
Towner Bill den Warnungsruf ergehen liesz, zu 
‘Zeit, wo sogar katholische Autoritaten sich tauschen 
Ihr unausgesetztes Agitieren gegen jede der da- 

folgenden Vorlagen, ihre trefflichen Flugschriften, 
oer das ganze Land verbreitet wurden, ihr fester, 
whutterlicher Stand gegen die Centralisierung der 
- in Washington, musz einen jeden Katholiken mit 
aderung erftillen. Besonders die Mitglieder des Cen- 
ereins sollten sich dankbar gegen ihre Central-Stelle 
. Korz erklart des weiteren, diese Thatigkeit 
.. St. sei gleichbedeutend mit Wahrung gefahr- 
]Elternrechte wie der Rechte der Einzelstaaten ; 
‘rdem habe sie eine weitere schwere Belastung 
pteuerzahler, die von den ursprtnglichen Bills 
ftrennlich war, verhindert. Daran anschlies- 
stellt er die Frage: Sind diese Leistungen 
die Sicherstellung der Central-Stelle werth? 
ee die Central-Stelle ware die Smith-Towner 
age angenommen worden. Sie hat uns vor 
- Vergewaltigung unsrer Rechte gerettet. Ist 
‘ine Gabe fiir den Sichersteillungsfonds werth? 
izelnen Gegenden, in einzelnen Staaten, in vie- 
Jéreinen scheint man das nicht zu bedenken, 
ware es mit der Schaffung des Fonds... . 
ler gegangen. 


m, so dasz die C. St. endlich des Dankes ver- 
rt werde, den sie schon lange -verdient hat, 
wird man ruhig weiter schlafen und die 

erentwicklung unsres Bureaus vereiteln ?” 


Das Hilfswerk. nee 
‘n mehreren Seiten mit Gregorianischen Messen 
tht, war es der C.-St. in jiingster Zeit moglich, 
deutschen, neuerstandenen Abteien solche zu- 
mden. Unterm 7. April schreibt daher der Abt 


auf den Triimmern einer solchen Kulturstatte 


er aufgeblihten Cisterzienserstiftung wie folgt: 


: haben mir diesmal durch die Ubersendung der 30 
Messen eine grosse Wohlthat erwiesen. Ich bin 
_yon Herzen dankbar daftir. Denn gerade jetzt sind 
nateriellen Verhaltnisse in Deutschland infolge der 
n Arbeitslosigkeit sehr schlecht. Das wirkt sich 
ich auch in jeder andern Hinsicht aus. Worunter 
elbstverstandlich auch immer wieder in Mitleiden- 
zezogen werden. Infolgedessen danke ich Ibnen fur 
osse Zuwendung doppelt.” 

a 


e Tage spater, am 14 April, datiert ist ein 
aus einer anderen Abtei des gleichen 


faches inniges Vergelts Gott fiir Ihre gross- 
dung vom 24. Marz. Sie haben uns damit 


Sie k6nnen versichert sein, dass wir Ihrer 


—. a ae 


Werden die Saumigen und 
thgiltigen sich jetzt aufraffen und ihre Hand 


sterfreude, aber auch einen grossen Dienst. 


und der edlen Spender dankbarst im Gebete gedenken 
werden. Da wir in diesem Jahre grosse Lasten zu tragen 
haben, wollen Sie auch fernerhin unser in Liebe gedenken. 
Mit Messstipendien machen Sie uns eine grosse Freude 
und helfen uns dadurch machtig.” 

* * 


Aus Wismar i. Mecklenburg, schreibt der Dias- 
pora-Pfarrer M. von Ondarza: 

“Dem Central Bureau sage ich vielen herzlichen Dank 
fur die beiden letzten Buchersendungen. Fur die Jugend- 


Bibliothek findet sich vortreffliche Verwerthung in unserem 
Kinderheim.” 

Die betf. Sendung bestand aus deutschen Buchern, 
Geschichten, Biographien, u. dergl. mehr, die aus 
verschiedenen, der C.-St. zugewendeten Biicher- 
schenkungen herrwthrten. 

* * * 


) 


Aus Japan berichtet ein Missionar: 

“Wir hatten neulich hier einen katholischen Presse-Tag 
mit Bucherbazar veranstaltet und haben daftir auch die 
von Ihnen gesandten Zeitschriften gut verwerthen konnen.” 


Sachgaben nach Aussatzigen-Kolonie 
befordert. 

In seinem jungst erschienenen Buche “Caritas 
und Volksseuchen” entwirft Pralat Doktor Mef- 
fert ein geradezu ergreifendes Bild der christlichen 
Liebesthatigkeit zu Gunsten der Aussatzigen vor 
allem im Mittelalter bis zum Erloschen der Seuche. 
Doch auch in der Gegenwart bewahrt sich die kath. 
Caritas gerade wieder auf diesem Gebiete. Molokai 
ist als Insel der Aussatzigen allgemein bekannt: 
weniger bekannt ist, dasz night nur in Louisiana, 
sondern auch in der Stid-See, auf den Philippinen, 
in Japan und anderen Landern, die Pflege der Aus- 
satzigen kath. Schwestetn tubertragen wurde, 

Verschiedentlich bereits wanderten Gaben aus der 
C-St. nach Biwasaki im Siiden Japans, wo Franzis- 
kanerinnen einem Asyl fuer Aussatzige worstehen. 
Unterm 5. Marz d.J. schreibt Schwester Franziska 


von dort: 

“.. Wir sind sehr dankbar fiir alle die scho6nen Stticken 
und von ganzem Herzen erfreut. Alles findet seine gute 
Verwendung in Biwasaki.” 


Gesandt worden waren 10 Handtiicher, 8 Kis- 
senbeziige, und 31 andere Stiicken, die der C.St. von 
Frau Lena Bender in Jersey City, N. J., mit der 
Bestimmung zugeschickt worden waren, sie an ir- 
gend eine Missionstation weiterzugeben. 


Massenversammlung wdahrend des Eucharis- 
= tischen Kongresses. 
Am 20 Juni, dem Eroffnungstage des Eucharis- 


‘tischen Kongresses, wird in der Broadway Armory 


in Chicago eine deutsche Massenversammlung ab- 
gehalten werden. Der Prasident des C. V. hat nun 
in einem an unsre Vereine gerichteten Rundschrei- 
ben auf die Bedeutung dieser Zusammenkunft— 
hingewiesen und zur Betheiligung aufgefordert. Er 
schreibt u. a.: ‘ 

“Der hochwst. Bischof Schrembs wird den Vorsitz fth- 
ren, und hervorragende Redner Europas’ und Amerikas 
werden die Bedeutung der hl. Eucharistie dem Volke vor 
Augen fuhren. ; st 

“Es ergeht daher an alle unsre Mitglieder, die nach Chi- 


| cago kommen, die dringendste Einladung, mitzuhelfen, 


damit die Armory an jenem Tage zur vollen Fassungs- — 
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kraft gefullt sein wird. _ Besondere Einladungskarten wer- 
den den Delegaten zur C. V. Versammlung iibersandt wer- 
den. Der Eintritt ist frei fiir alle Besucher. 


Ein stiller Vorkampfer “deutscher Ideale.” 


Als eines besonders thatigen Beforderers ihrer 
Bestrebungen gedenkt der jiingst erschienene Jah- 
resbericht der Gorres-Gesellschaft 1924-25 des ver- 
storbenen Verlagsbuchhindlers Gummersbach, In 
dem Abschnitt “Zum Personalstand,” der auch die 
im Verlaufe des Berichtsjahres verstorbenen Mit- 
glieder aufzahlt, heiszt es: 

“Mit besonderem Danke gedenkt die Gérres-Gesellscha ft 
des thatigen Eifers der beiden Todten Joseph Gummers- 
bach und Prof, Marx, die in jahrelanger Werbearbeit, der 
eine in St. Louis, der andere in Montabaur und Um- 
gebung, ihr je gegen 200 Mitglieder zugefthrt haben.” 

Mancher Deutsch-Amerikaner, der am Biertisch 
und im Verein, oder auch in der Presse und auf der 
Tribiine oft und laut tiber “deutsche Ideale,” 
“deutsche Bildung” und “deutsche Kultur” gesalba- 
dert hat, hat weniger ftir alle drei geleistet als der 
verstorbene Joseph Gummersbach, der so wenig von 
sich reden machte. 


Aus dem C. V. und den 
Staatsverbaenden — 


Aussprache iiber Mittel zur internationalen Ver- 
standigung in Springfield. 
Die Hauptmomente aus dem Programm der 
Generalversammlung. 

Der Vorschlag, am Vorabend der Generalver- 
sammlung des C. V., Samstag, den 26. Juni, nach- 
mittags, in Springfield eine Aussprache tiber Grund- 
forderungen der internationalen Verstandigung 
und Aussohnung zu veranstalten, hat tberall dort, 
wo er vernommen wurde, Anklang gefunden. Her- 
_ vorragende Kirchenfiirsten und andere erfahrene 
und gepriifte europaische Theilnehmer an dem Eu- 
charistischen Kongresz in Chicago, werden sich in 
Springfield mit Geistlichen und Laien, namentlich 
‘aus unsren Kreisen, zusammenfinden, zu einer Sitz- 
ung, die, wenn Gott das Unternehmen segnet, sich 
zu einer nicht unbedeutenden ersten katholischen 


_ Konferenz dieser Art in unsrem Lande ausgestalten 


soll. Nambhafte deutsche Pralaten, so Dr Berning, 
__ Bishof von Osnabriick und Prasident des Raphaels 
_ Vereins, und Msgr. Dr. Kreutz, Prases des Deut- 


gt, wahrend die Zusage ande 
te, besonders aus Deuts 


chland und Oster 


srer hervorragender 


Massenversammlung und eine weitere va 


tung gleicher Art, die am Montag Abend unter 
Agide des Frauenbundes stattfinden wird. Info 
der kurzen Dauer der Tagung werden weniger I 
ferate in die Geschaftssitzungen eingeschaltet 
den als es in fritheren Generalversammlungen ~ 
Fall war; vollstindig ausgeschaltet werden 
nicht. Der hochw. Redemptoristenpater Bez 
schmidt aus Philadelphia und Rev. E. V. O’Ha 
Griinder der Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
ben die Vortrage tubernommen. 

Unter den Gasten, die als Besucher aus Eure 
auf der Generalversammlung erscheinen werd 
sind Se. Eminenz Kardinal Faulhaber, Bischof B 
ning, Msgr. Dr. Kreutz, und die hochw. Her 
Huerth und Nattermann, Prases bezw. Sekretar 
internationalen Gesellenvereins. | Angemeldet 
auszerdem der ehemalige Reichskanzler Wirth. 


Peterspfennig des C. V. nach Rom gesandt 

Der Prasident des C. V. wtbermittelte d 
hochwst. Bischof von Cleveland, Msgr. Jos¢ 
Schrembs, den Peterspfennig des C. V. im gan: 
$1800.00, zur Weiterbeforderung an den HI. Va 
Das Begleitschreiben des Herrn Korz erklart, 
Summe bestehe im allgemeinen aus Gaben in 
Hohe von $1 bis $5, gestiftet von Vereinen 1 
Einzelnen. Das Schreiben enthalt den Ausdr 
der Huldigung und die Bitte um den papstlicl 
Segen fiir die Geber und die Bestrebungen uns 
Vereine. a 


aD 
me 


Rundschreiben des Prasidenten des Staatsv 
bandes N. D. | 
In einem an die Vereine gerichteten Rundschi 
ben fordert der Prasident des Staatsverbandes } 
Dakota, Hr. Martin Klein, deren Beamten 
moéglichst durch Entrichtung der Kopfsteu 
Entsendung geeigneter Delegaten giinstige | 
dingungen fiir eine erfolgreiche Generalver: 
lung zu schaffen. Die Tagung findet am 8- 
in Richardton statt. Der Ortspfarrer, Re 
mann Mandry, O. S. B., ist bestrebt, d 
Umsicht varietals Programm der | 
Veranstaltung besondere Bedeutung zu \ 


—., 
w 


ng -schen Caritasverbandes, haben ihre Theilnahme zu- | s Na 


